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THE PROVING OF FRANZ SEIBEL. 


VI. 


In EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAP. 


A Bad Matter Made Worse. 


Something in Boeseman’s face made Nannette | 
believe that she could now speak to him about the 
part he was playing in the contest of the appren- | 
tices, and find in his heart a response to her appeal 
which should result in justice to all. 

She waited until Franz’s footsteps ceased to | 
sound upon the stairs. Then she put out her | 
hand to her father, and, as he took it affection- 
ately, drew him down into the chair by her bed. 

‘Father, I want to tell you something. I have 
not been asleep always when you have thought I 
was.” 

Boeseman gave a sudden start, surprised by 
this confession, and at once anticipating all that 
was to follow. 

“And, father, I have seen you carving Emil’s 
hunter. Please don’t be angry with me, but I 
must talk with you about it. 1 can’t bear to have 
you help Emil, or in any way take away a fair 
chance from Franz and the rest. I think Franz 
might take the prize with his fiddler, but he can’t 
now that you've helped Emil. He can’t unless— 
unless you can do something to prevent Emil’s 
work, your work, from coming before the judges 
at the exhibition. Can’t you do something to 
undo the work you have done? It isn’t fair, you 
know. And I should so like to have Franz get 
the prize!” 

Nannette could not say all that her heart 
prompted her to say. Her conscience was as 
quick as her father’s was dull. All her moral 
perceptions made this whole effort of Emil and 
Boeseman revolting to her. 

But how could she talk to her father as if he 
were doing a criminal act? She could hint at it; 
she could show him her own feelings and wishes ; 
but, after all, something in her heart, mistaken or 
not, led her to speak far more gently than she 
might have done. She could not harshly accuse 
her father. 

Boeseman sat silent for a few moments, and 
Nannette continued : 

*T don’t believe you thought how unfair it 
would be, and I’m sure you'll tell Emil that you 
can’t go on with it —"* 

‘It's too late for that,’ he answered. ‘Even if 
I do no more, Emil is sure of the prize. There is 
almost nothing more to be done, anyway. It’s a 
splendid piece of work, if I do say it. But I’m 
sorry I ever agreed to do it, Nannette. I've been 
a great deal with Emil, and he asked me to help 
him. 

“Of course I knew it was mean business, but I 
didn’t care much about that. But I’ll tell vou, 
Nan, ever since Saturday I’ve been thinking how 
I could get out of it, and do some sort of justice 
to Franz Seibel. 

“TI might break up Emil’s statue, or carve all 
its good points away; but perhaps that would do 
no good, and it might make him so angry that 
he’d expose the whole business. Perhaps even 
then Franz wouldn’t get the prize, though I con- 
fess I think he would.” 

“Can't you expose Emil yourself, father ? Can’t 
you go and tell the judges? Or perhaps if you 
told Emil —”’ 

“Nan, you don’t know Emil Stecker. He'd 
never let Franz get ahead of him, anyway; and 
even if Emil could be persuaded or frightened 
into withdrawing his piece, he would do some- 
thing to spoil Franz’s work.” 

‘*Well, we couldn’t help that, father, but we can 
help our own part in the matter. Call Franz and 
tell him about it, and let him tell the Verein.”’ 

“Franz Seibel would never do it, Nan. He 
would just take his own carving out of the com- 
petition, and say nothing. That’s the kind of 
fellow he is. If Emil didn’t confess, Franz would 
never expose him, at least, so long as his own 
carving was to be interested by the disclosure.” 

‘Well, father, I don’t know. I can’t tell what’s 
the best way; but I do hope you'll get clear in 
some way, and set the whole matter right. It’s 
all wrong now, and I’m constantly troubled about 
it. Will you do what you can? 
the whole story to some one? And then, if you 
wish, we will go away again, and find some place 
to live where we can live right and happily.” 

It was evident that Nannette wished him to 
make a full confession of his part in the affair, or 


| the affair. 


Will you tell | 


at least to make the circumstances what they | open. Wednesday evening was appointed as the | and down the long room with Boeseman, described 


would have been if his skilled hand had never 
interfered. 

But Boeseman’s moral sense was not so acute 
as that of his daughter. He did not harbor for a 
moment the thought of exposing his own part in 
To expose Eimil would be the same as 
a confession. He sat without speaking for many 
minutes. At last he bent over and kissed Nan- 
nette, and said: 

“IT think I can fix it all, Nan. The truth is, I 
had determined to do something before you spoke 
about it. I’m sorry you have known anything of 
the matter at all. 


But don’t worry any more. Do | 





opening night. Some time on Tuesday, to-morrow, | the proposed arrangement of tables and pedestals 
the various pieces of work were to be deposited in | on which the pieces of work were to be exhibited, 


the hall of the Verein. 
Already some of them had been brought in 
from the surrounding country, but it was evident 


and, as Boeseman led him on, gave in detail the 
history of the old hall itself. 


“Yes, sir,’ he said, “it used to be a chapel. 


that the apprentices in the city were determined to| When I was a boy, my father used to bring me 


use all their time in perfecting their work. Franz 
Seibel among them, though despairing of the first 


| for a customer for his work, was holding back his 
Elise, and working patiently in giving to her the 
finishing touches. 

Otto Boeseman had rejected all the inducements 





NANNETTE TRIES TO 


you think I’d let Emil Stecker cheat Franz out of that had been offered him to become a member of | pared for the purpose. 


SET MATTERS RIGHT, 


prize and hoping only for the second, or perhaps | here sometimes. 


to the service here. But then some of those mis- 
sion folks got it, and there used to be great crowds 
Then it caught fire one night off 
in that corner room, sir, and it was half an hour 
before they got water on it, and if it hadn’t rained, 
I don’t know as the old hall would ’a’ been saved. 
That whole corner was burned. 
conflagration ! 


It was an awful 
“That was twenty-two years ago, sir. After 
that it was empty and half a ruin for a few years, 
and then the Verein took it. 
sound now, sir. 


But it’s none too 
Look at this old door here, and 
these windows on this side, sir, almost rattle out 
of their casings when the wind blows. If’s an old 
hall, but the Verein likes it, and they have great 
times here.” 

“Do they have any meeting to-night? I sup- 
pose they'll begin to arrange things for the exhi- 
bition ?”* 

“Yes, there'll be the committee here ; but I hope 
they'll be done early. Old bones are wearisome 
things, sir, and I'd like to stretch mine out 
early, being as there’s lots of work to do this 
week. I'll have to stand guard every day, and 
all day.” 

As the old man spoke, Boeseman tried lightly 
with his foot a loose board in the floor. As they 
had been talking, the quick glances of his keen 


eyes had learned all he cared to know. Not a 
crack in the plaster had escaped him. Not a 


board had creaked beneath his foot without his 
careful notice. He smiled when the porter spoke 
of the loose windows, for he had tried every one 
of them before daylight. Now, with a 
insignificant words, he took his leave. 

At midnight, just after the night-police had 
passed through the Lowengraben, Boeseman 
rapidly approached the old building. Without 
hesitation he kneeled down at a certain place, 
where a small window was inserted in the founda- 
tion of the house. 

He quickly passed a bent wire through the 
crack between the sash and the window-frame, and 
gave it a sharp turn as it struck against an 
obstacle on the inside. Instantly, as the wire 
pressed back the hook that fastened the sash, 
Boeseman lifted the window outward, and, like a 
slippery eel, glided through the opening. 

He was now directly under the floor of the hall, 
which was about two feet from the ground. He 
lighted a small lantern that was provided with a 
hood, so that the rays would shine only in one 
direction. By the aid of this light he crept along 
under the solid oaken beams until he found him- 
self somewhere near the spot where he had found 
the loose board in the morning. 

His practised eye soon detected the decayed 
place in the plank over his head. He put his 
shoulder to the place, after tearing away, with his 
fingers and a chisel, what he could of the plank. 
The board yielded slowly to the pressure, and 
when the loose end was sufticiently raised, without 
disturbing the nails that secured the other end, he 
propped it open with a short piece of board pre- 
In another moment he 


few 


his prize, now that Franz has done for you and | the Holzschnitzerverein. He had not remained a | Was in the hall. 
me more than any one else ever did? I think I’ve | stranger long in Lucerne, and the skilled workman | 
got a way out of the difficulty. I'll try it, only | was eagerly sought by the community of crafts- | he said to himself. “But the river would have 
do you be quiet and wait. Leave the whole matter | men; but they who knew him best were not sur- | covered the noise,’’ he added, as he remarked how 


to me. 
I can.”’ 


| Nannette smiled her pleasure and thanks, and 
| her father went out. 


I did the wrong, and now I’ll undo it, if 


| last time to Boeseman’s lodging. It was received 
| as usual. Nannette was reposing quietly, though 
| her father would have cared little if she had been 
| awake. 

He did not touch his tools. The hunter re- 
mained in its wrappings until Emil came at the 
later hour, and was delivered to him exactly as it 
was when he brought it. 

Not a word passed between Emil and Boese- 
;}man. The latter made a gesture of warning 
toward the cot, where Nannette was asleep, and 
| silently closed the door upon Emil, who drew a 
long sigh of relief and contentment, for now the 


his enterprise. 
It was two days before the exhibition would 





last risk had been run, and all had gone well with | 


| prised at his refusals. 


“I’m glad I didn’t have to break a window,” 


After a little time the | the rushing Reuss filled all the night air with its 


efforts to induce him to join the Verein were | musical roar. 


dropped. He was known personally, therefore, 


‘Now for it! Where’s the hunter? Here!’’ 


to but few of the members,of the Union, although and the flash of the lantern fell on Emil’s work. 
That evening Emil brought his carving for the | all had heard his name, and seen specimens of | ‘‘It’s too bad to spoil it. But after all it’s only 


| his work. 


| As he had never attended any of the meetings | pirate. 


| of the Verein, he was wholly unknown by the 


undoing a mean business. He'll be as mad as a 
Never mind. I'll fix him.’’ 
While thus muttering to himself he had turned 


| porter of the hall in which the meetings were held. ja bench across one corner of the hall, that was 
| It was in this hall that the exhibition was to be | farthest from the street and almost upon the very 


given. 


brink of the noisy river. Over this bench he 


On Tuesday morning Boeseman sauntered past | threw a large, dark cloth, nailing its edges lightly 


the door of the hall, and good-naturedly began to | to the two walls. 


talk with the porter. It was easy to gain access 


To this tent, for such it really was, he brought 


to the hall, for the apprentices had not yet begun | the piece of carving, and placed it on the floor, 
to arrive, and the pieces that had been sent or , where he had already left the covered lantern and 
brought in already were yet in their cases or wrap- | the little bag of tools that he had brought with him. 


pings. 


He went to work at once and soon reduced the 


The old porter considered his duty done, at | poor chamois-hunter to very much the condition 


present, if he guarded the hall, and allowed no | it would have been in, had no hand but Emil’s 


interference with the carvings. 


He wandered up | ever touched it. 


When he carried it back to its 


~ 


se ge en ee. Lt 
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place in the hall, but few traces of its former | and then brought me home. 


excellence remained. 

‘“‘Now for the hardest job yet,’’ muttered the 
solitary workman. He found Franz Seibel’s 
strolling musician, and bore it in turn to his ex- 
temporized workshop. 

As he studied the carving done by Franz, he 
smiled to see the promise it gave of future skill in 
the young artist. It was, indeed, an admirable 
piece of work, and Boeseman thought there might 
be no need of any addition to it by his own hand, 
to make sure of its success in the exhibition. Yet 
he would leave no chance for failure. 

But he had set himself the hard task of doing so 
much to the carving, and only so much, as would 
give the work unquestioned pre-eminence in the 
trial, while even Franz himself should not be able 
to detect any addition to the work since it left his 
own hand. It would be easy enough for Boese- 
man to throw his own genius into the completion 


of the carving; the harder part would be to leave | 


it so that Franz would not believe the result to be 
anything but his own. 

At last he began to use the tools, carefully, 
slowly, with much study. Often there would be 
a pause of many minutes. Boeseman remem- 
bered the lithe, supple figure of Elise, as he had 
seen her playing the violin in the shop on the last 
Saturday afternoon. He saw again the flush on 
her cheek, the gleam of her eye, the strong sway 
of the bow over the strings. 

He longed to make the carved figure a portrait 
of Elise, perfecting the likeness, that Franz had 
left designedly obscure. Butno! He studiously 
held himself to his purpose. It was the same 
figure when he laid down his tools at last, as it 
was when he brought it to the corner; yet it was 
not the same; it had been changed, yet very little, 
but Boeseman believed that, as it now was, it need 
fear comparison with no work ever done by the 
hand of an apprentice. 

“That will do,’’ he said, as he gave it final 
examination. ‘They’ll be as blind as bats, if 
they don’t give it the prize. But I doubt if Franz 
Seibel himself could tell that anything’s been 
done to it.”” 

As he gathered the tools and cloth into the little 
satchel, swept up the chips with great care, and 
replaced the bench, the clock in the tower of the 
Rathhaus struck four. He dropped again through 
the hole in the floor, allowed the board to fall into 
its proper place, and in a moment was in the 
street. 

There were yet two full hours of darkness. 
Boeseman entered his room without disturbing 
Nannette, threw himself on his bed, and slept 
heavily till dawn. 

‘‘Well, father,’ said Nannette, as they were 
eating their simple breakfast, ‘to-day is the day 
for the exhibition.” 

There was a question in her tones. 

“‘Yes,’’ answered her father, cheerily, and with 
some haste to prevent her from catechising him 
too closely. ‘Yes, and I’ve arranged that matter 
all right, 1 think. At any rate I’ve done my best, 
and we must wait and see. Of course we can’t 
tell about Franz Seibel’s chances, but I am pretty 
sure that Emil has no chance at all. He'll be 
furious when he finds out about it; but he'll not 
dare to say or do anything. Don’t be afraid, 
Nan; it'll be all right.” 

“That’s all I want, father,’’ she answered, 
“except ‘a 

‘‘Well, except what, Nan?’’ he asked, a little 
ill at ease before this child, whom he loved, and 





and honor in her, that were foreign to his own 
nature. 

“I don’t like to say it, father,’ she continued, 
‘but I do wish you'd try not to do such things— 
such things as have to be hidden from people, you 
know. It makes me feel bad, and—well, father, 
I’m so glad you’ve fixed this all right, and I hope 
nobody,—I hope not even Emil will be hurt by it. 
Did you ——”’ 

“Now, Nan, I can’t tell you how I’ve arranged 
it, but it’s all right, and when I tell you that, you 
must just believe it, and ask no questions. I’ve 
done as well as I can. 


If I should make a| 


| beautiful, broad red collar, and work it all over | 





| as an excuse for his indefinite longing for something, 


Now if Emil does get the 


prize, it will not be on account of my work; and | 


if Franz does not get it, it will be because some 
apprentice has done better than he has. The 
whole business now will be about as fair as if I 
had never touched it.”’ 

“Well, if that is so, I’m satisfied,’’ she an- 
swered, although in her heart there was a linger- 
ing fear, to which she would not give expres- 
sion. : 

*‘How I would like to be at the exhibition to- 
jnight,"’ she continued, ‘and hear the judges call 
Franz out to take the six hundred francs and the 
certificate! And I’d just like to be sitting with 
Elise, and I’d get hold of her hand, and I'd kiss 
her if she’d let me. Oh, I do hope he will get 
i?” 

“TI think he will,’’ was the answer. ‘He has 
done a very fine piece of work, and I don’t believe 
there’s another apprentice in the Canton can do as 
well; but we shall see. I am going to be there, 
and when the awards are made, I’ll come and tell 
you all about it.” 

“That will be almost as good as really being 
there and seeing it all. I shall keep awake.” 

After a few minutes of silence, Nannette said, 
“Father, I’m going to make a beautiful collar 
for Solferino. You know Solferino is the don- 
key that helped Franz get the log off my arm, 


7 | erime to cross either of them by word or deed. Yet 
whom he feared, too, as he recognized a purity | 


with beads, do you think Franz would let Sol-| 
ferino wear it, at any rate on the Feast Days? I’m | 
going to do it, and then Franz will know, even if | 
Solferino doesn’t, how thankful I am to them | 
both for bringing me safe home to you.”’ 


| 
Gronce E. Merri... | 


(To be continued.) 
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BORROWING TROUBLE. 


Sighing fills no purse with dollars; 
Weeping neither makes nor mends; 
If to-day we court Dame Sorrow, 
She will clasp us fast to-morrow, 
While we search in vain for friends. 
—Good Housekeeping. 


— +~or - 





For the Companion. 


TWO FORCED HOLIDAYS. 


“IT aint goin’ ter stand this any longer. They’s | 
jes’ workin’ me to death, an’ there aint no use er | 
bein’ a white slave furever. I’m old enough, I guess, 
to hev somethin’ ter say *bout what I shall do. Yes, | 
I’m comin’! raising his voice to a shout. “Thet’s | 
the way ’tis. Ef I aint a-workin’ an’ strainin’ an’ 
workin’ every minute, an’ aint jes’ where they want | 
me, there’s a-callin’ an’ a-fussin’ ’bout my laziness | 
as ef I never worked at all. It jes’ aint right!” 

With slow, awkward steps, the speaker, an over- | 
grown lad of fifteen years, moved from the bank of | 
the brook, where he had been resting, to a ioe! 
clearing in the forest, where his axe and coat were 
thrown down by the side of a cord of wood. 

The soliloquy was merely the natural expression | 
of the thoughts that had been coursing through the | 
boy’s mind, as he lay dreaming on the grassy sods | 
before the sound of his father’s voice had disturbed | 
him. The sudden interruption of his daydream irri- 
tated him, and the probable thought that he would | 
be reproved for his actions made his lot seem harder | 
than it was. 

“Aint you got them logs piled up yet?” was what | 
he heard, as he shambled across the open clearing to | 
where his father stood. ‘Here I came up from | 
t’other clearin’, ’spectin’ you’d be ready to help me 
with this ’ere team, an’ you aint half through yet. 
It’s too provokin’ fur anything, Jim, the way thet 
you put me out!”’ 

Mr. Poulder looked very much annoyed, and he} 
removed his hat for an instant, and mopped the per- 
spiration from his brow with a quick, jerky move- 
ment. Then he jammed it on his head again, and | 
looked toward the half-finished work of his son. | 
Jim, meanwhile, calmly leaned against the trunk of | 
a large tree, debating within his mind whether or | 
not it was not the proper moment to inform his fa- 
ther just what he had been thinking of. | 

There was an element of romance in this lonely 
farmer’s boy, and as he looked at his father, he 
flattered himself that he was a hero. He had already | 
confessed to himself that he was a white slave—a | 
phrase that he had culled and memorized from a} 
dime novel that had been lent to him by one of his | 
boyish playmates. 

It was true that, like all farmer boys, he had been | 
brought up to work, and although his father was | 
sometimes a little strict with him, compelling him | 
to do nis allotted task when he had attempted to | 
shirk it, Jim Poulder’s lot was not harder than that 
of hundreds of other boys in the country. There 
seems to be a time in all boys’ lives when they be- 
come dissatisfied with their surroundings, and long 
for some sensation, or change in the daily routine of 
duty. This time had arrived for Jim Poulder, and, 





he complained that too much work had always been 
given him since he was able to handle a hoe or axe. 

Jim was not a disobedient son, but loved his fa- 
ther and mother, and considered it a punishable 


sometimes he felt lonely and restless on the moun- 
tain side, and he often thought that his work would 
not be half so hard if he had acompanion. About 
his only recreation was found in the woods, gunning, 
or idly fishing in the small brook that flowed across 
his father’s farm. 

He had left his work for a few minutes to indulge 
in this pleasure, when his father came upon the 
scene, and it was partly a guilty conscience reprov- 
ing him that made the boy so irritable and cross, 
and put him into such a defiant position toward 
every one. 

**Father, I’m tired of work!’’ he finally broke out, 
after his father had been staring at the felled trees 
for some time. 

Mr. Poulder turned his head quickly toward his 
son, and surveyed him wonderingly for a few sec- 
onds without speaking. Jim’s eyes dropped before 
those of his father’s, and a slight blush stole into 
his tanned cheeks. 

“Tired of work, you say, Jim?” 

The question was slowly asked, as if the speaker 
was reflecting, or had not yet quite understood the 
full import of the lad’s remark. 

“Yes, father,” continued the boy, gaining courage 
by the silence that followed. ‘I aint never grum- 
bled afore, an’ I’ve allus done jes’ what ye told me 
to, but it wa’n’t because I didn’t feel’s ef I had 
more’n I oughter do. There aint many fellers thet 
has to do the work thet I hev, an’ there aint many 
thet would do it without makin’ a kick. Ef I aint 
right on hand jes’ when ye want me, there’s a great 
stewin’ an’ fussin’, jes’ as ef I'd committed some 
crime. I’ve jes’ been readin’ where a young feller 
left home fur good fur jes’ such treatment, an’ how 
he made his way up into the world in another State. 
He complained ’bout his hard lot, but his father 
wouldn’t listen to him. Then he ran away.” 

“You haven’t thought of doin’ thet, hev you, 
Jim?” interrupted Mr. Poulder at this juncture. 

“Yes-n-no, I can’t say thet I hev,” slowly replied | 
the lad, wincing. before his father’s straightforward | 
glance. 

“You think your lot hard then, my boy?” contin- 
ued his father, with «a kindlier look in his eyes. 

“Well, yes, father, | hev thought so, but —” 

“You hev too much work, you say? 





Thet’s your 


trouble?” Then, as if talking to himself, Mr. 
Poulder continued, “Probably I’ve been a little hard 
on you, Jim. There has been lots of work to be | 
done on the farm, an’ I’ve only thought of gettin’ it 
through with. I didn’t think of you. I hev not | 
been a very good father to you in thet respect prob- | 
ably, an’ I’m glad thet you’ve opened my eyes. Poor | 
fellow! he has worked hard an’ faithfully, an’ now 

he’ll hev his reward.” 





Jim moved uneasily against the tree, and wished 
that his father had been a little more angry with 
him, and wouldn’t talk so kindly about him. Some- 
how the turn of affairs did not quite suit him, and 
he wished that it had been different. He felt that 
his father had not quite understood his meaning; he 
really in his heart wanted his father to laugh at him, 
or get angry with him, and order him to his work 
with a threat. Matters did not seem to improve 
when Mr. Poulder continued: 

“Well, Jim, you needn’t finish this job. I can do 
it as well as you, and I will leave the other clearin’ 
until to-morrow. You can go on fishin’.’’ 

“But, father —”’ 

“Never mind; thet’s all right. I can do it without 
help. You can hev a half-holiday.” 

The dumbfounded lad remained in the same posi- 
tion until he saw his father swing the axe over his 
head, and begin cutting up the trees into proper 
lengths for cord-wood. Then, abashed by his own | 
boldness, and feeling a certain exultation of success 
in the encounter, he turned away from the clearing, 
and went back to the brook. From his position on | 
the grassy bank he could not see his father, but he | 
could hear the steady blows of the axe on the trees. | 

The fish were as plentiful as usual that afternoon, | 
and several good bites were made on the bait, but 
the young fisherman did not enjoy his sport half so 





well as on other occasions. He trolled his line about | 


listlessly, and paid more attention to the distant 
wood-chopper’s heavy, ringing blows than to the 
snapping of the speckled trout. Every unusual 
sound seemed to startle him from his reverie, and he 
glanced hastily around toward the clearing. 

The afternoon slowly waned, and Jim Poulder’s 
memorable half-holiday ran itself out. For three 
hours he remained seated on the bank of the small 
brook, watching the bright leaves on the trees and | 
the trouts in the brook, and listening attentively to | 
the sounds that came from his father’s axe. 

About sundown he walked slowly homeward, and 
stopped at the barn to feed the animals. But some | 
one had already performed his nightly duty, and 
the animals were taken care of for the night. 
Then he went to do a few little chores around the 
house, and found that these too had been done by his 
father. 

“Well, he means to give me a half-holiday in 
earnest,” Jim muttered, as he stood just outside of 
the door before entering for his supper. “I wonder 
what he’ll say ’bout it to the supper table. S’pose 
I'll hev to make up fur it ter-morrow.” 

He gave the stick with which his favorite dog was | 


charge, in no gentle tones. Then, as if ashamed 
at his show of anger, he patted the animal on the 
head, and told him to follow him into the house. 

If the overworked boy expected to hear some 
reference to the day’s work, or to his half-holiday, 
he was disappointed. His tather and mother both 
talked of other things that were quite foreign to the | 
subject which was uppermost in Jim’s mind. All | 

! 


playing a violent jerk, and ordered the canine : 
} 
| 
| 


that evening they tried to make things bright and 
comfortuble for him; but he felt moody and 
ashamed, and at an early hour he hurried off to | 
bed. 

The following morning was a bright and clear one, 
and the sun was shining warmly into the lad’s 
sleeping-room before he opened his eyes. Then he 
started up with a jump, and made an exclamation of | 
surprise as he looked out of doors. It was fully 
nine o’clock, and his rising hour had always been 
six, while breakfast was invariably served at half. 
past six. 

“Gracious sakes! what’s the matter anyhow,” he 
muttered aloud, as he hurriedly dressed himself. “I | 
didn’t hear any one call me.” | 

Then, as remembrances of past mornings when he | 
had slept on, after being called, rushed through his 
mind, he tried to think whether he had repeated 
such an offence. But, no, he could not remember 
having heard his mother or father call him that 
morning. He walked down into the breakfast room 
a little sheepishly, expecting to bereproved severely 
for his laziness. But no one was in the room; his 
mother was busily engaged in her work outside, and 
his breakfast was standing on the table waiting for 
him. He sat down immediately, and hastily drank 
his coffee and munched a fewrolls. Then picking up 
his cap, he started for the barn to begin his work. 

“Good-morning, Jim. Your father has taken the 
horses to the mill to-day,’’? his mother said, as she 
caught sight of him. “You can’t go to the clearin’ | 





to-day; there’s no hurry ’bout thet work.” 

This was another surprise for the boy, and he | 
stood for several minutes undecided what to do. It | 
was so strange to have the horses fed and harnessed 
up to the farm-wagon and taken away to work | 
before he was up, and yet stranger still was it to be | 
told that the work in the clearing could wait until a | 
later period. 

He did not know quite how to act, but, after a 
short hesitation, he turned to the wood-pile near 
him, and picked up an axe with the intention of 
chopping some wood for the house stove. He had 
not split two sticks before he heard his mother 
calling again. 

““We’ve hired Sandy to come an’ cut up thet wood, 
Jim,” she said. “Your father thought he could do | 
it better than you, an’ then you would hev less ter 
do. Never mind cuttin’ it now.” 

Jim slowly dropped the axe. Then facing his 
mother, he said, “Well, mother, then let me help 
you. Don’t you want some work done fur you?” 

“Oh, no, I’ve very little to do to-day. I don’t need 
any help,”? was the reply. 

So Jim Poulder was forced into idleness that day. 
Everything that he attempted to do, he found that 
somebody else had engaged to do before him. 
Finally, he walked away from the farm towards the 
brook, bewildered and surprised. He tried to inter. 
est himself in fishing again, but after a short trial | 
he flung down his line with disgust. From the 


| want to work now. 
| It’s too lonesome up here to loaf. 


| claimed, drawing in her breath. 


| she ain’ no good t’us. 
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brook he walked on to the clearing in the woods, 
but his axe was not in its place, and everything was 
silent and still. After watching a squirrel at play 
for a time, he then turned his footsteps towards 
home again, hoping that his father had returned 
from the mill. 

He was disappointed in this hope, and he ate his 
dinner with his mother, saying but little, but think- 
ing much. The afternoon was more dreary than the 
morning. He was left alone to do as he pleased, 
and after exhausting his few pleasures in the woods, 
he became disconsolate and lonesome. 

Idleness was something unsuited to one of his 
restless nature, although it was what he had been 
longing for for weeks past. Now that he had it to 
his heart’s content, he wished for some work that 
would kill the time, and banish certain thoughts 
that would worry him constantly no matter where 
he was. 

“But this is lonesome,” he exclaimed rather em- 
phatically, late in the afternoon, raising himself 
from the soft, grassy couch on which he had been 
resting. ‘I do wish I hadn’t said anything to father 
*bout work. I don’t know what ter do with myself, 
an’ I feel too mean fur anything when I’m with him. 
What can a feller do among these mountains with- 
out he has work? I never thought of it before. It 
don’t seem right ter be idle nuther when everything 
is so bright and busy. Them fishes and birds aint 
idlin’, [know. They’re workin’ to get somethin’ to 
eat. Poor things! an’ they get caught every time 
they make a mistake in their work, an’ nibble the 
wrong food. I'll feed ’em now without tryin’ to 


| catch ’em.”” 


For a brief instant Jim Poulder forgot his own 
lonesomeness in his endeavor to make the fishes in 
the stream happy, and he leaned over the bright, 
gurgling brook as he threw all of his bait away, and 
watched it while it was eagerly devoured by the 
creatures of the water. 

He did not know that, in this simple act, he was 
learning one of the greatest lessons of life; that the 
best panacea for ennui is to turn the mind and en- 
ergies towards the helping of others, and thereby 
making the lot of sufferers happier and more 
endurable. 

The next morning Jim Poulder was up bright and 
early, but his father had anticipated him, and had 
already fed the animals. He could really do nothing 
before breakfast, and he returned to the house a 
little disappointed, though still strong in the resolu- 
tion that he had made the preceding day. He had 
at last become thoroughly disgusted with himself, 
and he meant to make his apology by actions as well 
as by words. 

“Father, I want to do my regular work to-day,” 
he said, boldly, as he saw his father getting ready to 
leave for the woods. ‘I’m tired of idleness.” 

Mr. Poulder looked at his son for a brief instant, 
while a peculiar gleam of satisfaction came into his 
dark eyes. He did not answer for a moment, but let 


| the boy have time to hide his blushing face from his 


gaze. 
“The other day you were tired of work; now 
you’re tired of play. Isn’t that rather contradictory, 


| Jim?” 


“Yes, but I didn’t know what I wanted then. J 
I’ve got to hev somethin’ ter do. 
It don’t agree 
with me.” 

The impulsive boy blurted out the sentences so 
forcibly that his father could not doubt his earnest- 
ness, and the two rode away to the woods together. 
It was a clear summer’s day, and the air was sweet 
with the scent of the wild mountain flowers. Simi- 
lar days had been enjoyed before in the woods, but 
none seemed so bright to Jim as this particular 
morning, when he chopped the great trees down by 
the side of his father, and forgot all of his com- 
plaints in his work. 

His two holidays had taught him a lesson that he 
never forgot, for, after all, he concluded that work 
was the greatest blessing that is given to young men 


| on this earth. 


His love and respect for his father were also in- 
creased by this little incident in his monotonous 
life. Instead of reproving him in violent words, 
Mr. Poulder had taught him the folly of his wishes 


by letting him feel it himself, which, after all, is the 


keenest punishment that can be devised. Jim was 
bright enough to see the subtlety of his father’s 
actions, and he admired the scheme no less than the 
originator of it. GzorGe ETHELBERT WALSH. 
ee ee 
WAIFS. 


Not long ago the New York Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children was notified that two 
children in one of the poorer quarters of the city 
needed attention. The writer was one of two who 
went to investigate the case. 

After some searching, we found the dilapidated 
shanty, deserted by some Italian laborers, where the 
children were staying. As we approached the hut, 
the sound of voices arrested our attention, and we 
stopped to listen. 

“What a awfu’ good soup ’twill be, Jimmy!” ex- 
claimed a childish voice. ‘Don’ it sme’ hunky?” 

“Ye-up, Tilly, hunky dory!” answered the boy. 

We went softly to the door, and peeped in through 
the cracks. A little girl, some three or four years 


| old, stood beside a boy of ten, who occasionally 


stirred a steaming mess in an old iron teakettle. 
Their fire was in an improvised fireplace made of 
stones and a few bricks. Both children were gazing 
intently at the steaming kettle. 

“Ain’ ye hungry, Jimmy?” the little girl ex- 
“When will it be 
did?” 

“Ima jit.” 

We rapped, pushed open the door, and entered. 
The room was smoky; the only floor was the ground; 
save a pile of shavings, paper and an old quilt which 
served as bed, the room was bare of furniture. The 


first surprise at our unwelcome intrusion over, I 
asked the boy, “‘Who takes care of you and your 
sister?” 

“T does!” he answered, proudly. 

‘*Haven’t you any father or mother?” I queried. 

“Got a mother,” he responded, indifferently, “but 
She be drunk all the time, an’ 
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she’s in for six months now. But Tilly’n I’s all right 


oursel’s.”’ 

“ *Es,” answered the little girl, clinging tightly to 
her brother’s hand. The soup with which they were 
so pleased was made of turnip-skins, bits of meat 
and bread gleaned from garbage heaps. 

At first Jimmy refused to go with us, and the little 
girl said, stoutly, “I s’an’t go ’thout Jimmy!” and 
she looked at us as if she could defy the whole world 
with her brother by her side. The two made a strik- 
ing picture, the boy in his ragged clothes so proudly 
confident of his ability to take care of Tilly, and the 
little girl, with her blue eyes and tangled golden 
hair, face not over clean, the baby shoulders show- 
ing through a rent in the soiled dress, and the look 
of love and trust with which she regarded her 
brother. 





he was obliged to rush out into the storm to get 
breath. 

Noon came, and Bub ate his dinner, washing down 
the dry food with long draughts of hot sap. The 
storm increased in violence, and piled the snow in 
damp drifts high against the sap-house, till it bade 
fair to cover it. The doorway was nearly blocked 
with a huge drift, which threatened to invade the 
little room, and Bub was compelled repeatedly to 
shovel it back. 

Thus the afternoon passed. The sap diminished 

but slowly, owing to the weather, and when night 

| Shut in, the kettles were still full. Bub disliked to 
| leave his work unfinished on a Saturday night, and 
| he pluckily resolved to stay on till he had completed 
|the work. He was confident that his mother and 
| Sis would understand the situation. 





s 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| and still he did not come. 


at that game after supper—a feat she had not -yet | hour all the men and boys in the settlement were 
| digging at the great heap of snow, with might and 


succeeded in accomplishing. 

With the approach of night, Mrs. Bartlett began 
to watch for Bub. Darkness set in wild and stormy, 
A feeling of anxiety took | 
possession of her. She milked the cow and did the | 
few chores in the barn, while the shingles flapped | 
and the rafters creaked overhead in the fierce gale. | 

Sis brought in a generous supply of wood for the 
night, laid the table for supper, and then sat down, | 
with her mother, before the fire, to wait for Bub. 

An hour passed—two hours. Sis had eaten a few | 
mouthfuls, and at length succumbed to sleep upon 
the hard old kitchen lounge. But there was no | 
sleep for Bub’s mother. Her heart was with her 
boy up under the mountain crag. She was thinking 


| crushed. 


67 


main, shouting now and then to cheer the impris- 
oned lad. 

For three or four hours the shovels were plied 
unceasingly; but it was not till the sun had sunk 
behind the mountain, that we got down to the eaves 
of the sap-house and uncovered a part of the door— 


| then Bub opened the door from within, and crawled 


out, unharmed. 

The great maples, with their huge branches, had 
shielded the little camp from the full force of the 
immense body of snow, and prevented it from being 
WILLIAM WINTER Cox. 
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At length we persuaded them to go with us to din- The fuel prepared in the morning was now nearly 





ner, and during the meal, Jimmy’s heart warmed | exhausted. He put on an old overcoat of his father’s 
toward us, and he consented to leave his sister in | which he had at camp, and struggled through the 
our care till he was better able to provide for her. | snow to where he had cut the fuel in the morning. 
The manly little fellow was sent to the Boys’ Home. | There were still left a part of the trunk and limbs of 

Tilly cried when her brother was leaving her. a dry beech. He pulled these out of the snow, | 

“Don’ ye cry, Tilly,” he said. “Ill come ter see | chopped them up, and managed to carry them into | 
ye, an’ one 0’ these days we’ll hev a smashin’ home | the sap-house. 
to oursel’s.” As darkness fell, the storm continued unabated. | 
Bub now shut the camp door, but opened the win- | 
dow partially, for there was yet considerable steam. 
He opened the arch door, too, that the fire might 
throw out a little light into the room. Then he sat 
down on a stool, poked the fire, and threw in some 
fat pine splinters to make the bright flames brighter 
| yet. 

Not till ten o’clock was the syrup reduced to the 
required thickness. Bub then raked and covered 
the fire, wrapped himself in the big overcoat, drew | 


+r 


For the Companion. 


BUB BARTLETT’S SUGAR CAMP. 


IN THREE 


PARTS. — PART I. 
Bub Fails to Come Home. 


The end of March was near, and still the snow lay 
deep in the woods and pastures. The fence-tops 
were just beginning to show above the high drifts | down his fur cap over his ears, and started for home. 
which had concealed them for many months. | The air was full of snow, whirling, driving, beat- 

Not asparrow nor a bluebird had as yet brought the | ing, and so dense that he could not see a yard before 
welcome tidings of spring to our little settlement up | his eyes. It smote his face like sharp sand, filled his 
in Penobscot County, Maine. <A few crows foraged | eyes and his hair, and nearly suffocated him. 
in the young orchards, or tramped boldly about on | As soon as he left the shelter of the friendly | 
the snow crust near the farm out-buildings and corn- 
cribs, with their sharp eyes on the alert for food. But for the 
last week the sun had been thawing the snow, which froze with 
a firm crust by night. “Bub” Bartlett thought it time to begin 
making the family “‘sweetening” for the year. 

Bub was thirteen years old. His father was absent from 
home “logging” and “river-driving” through the greater part of 
each year. Thus an unusual amount of care and responsibility 
in the conduct of the home affairs devolved upon Bub, who 
was much looked up to by his mother and “Sis,” two years 
younger than himself. 

The boy’s real name was William Henry, but the pet name 
“Bubby,” by which his parents had unwisely called him in his 
early childhood, had been merely shortened to Bub as he grew 
older, and half the people in the neighborhood had forgotten 
his proper name. 

“Sissy,” the name fondly applied to his sister Mary, in her 
infancy, clung to her in the diminished form of “Sis.” 

Bub’s conveniences for sugar-making were not the best nor 
most modern. Rough troughs, dug out from the half of a short 
log, wooden “piggins,”’ and all the crocks and pans his mother 
could spare served to catch the sap as it ran from the ‘‘spiles” 
set into the trees. Two great iron kettles, holding several 
pailfuls apiece, were set over a rude arch of flat stones to boil 
the sap. 

On the next Monday morning Bub trudged sturdily off across 
the fields and pastures, to a maple grove at the foot of a steep 
mountain nearly a mile from the house, drawing his first sled- 
load of pans and “piggins.” 

Here a fine growth of sugar-maples extended along the up- 
per border of a tract of sloping pasture land, and in places had 
mounted half way up the mountain side. Some of these maples 
were four feet in diameter, with wide-spreading tops and lower 
limbs as large as the trunks of ordinary trees. 

Just at the foot of the mountain, in the shelter of a high, 
overhanging crag, the little “‘sap-house” stood among the giant 
maples. Above the crag rose the steep mountain side, on 
which the snow lay deep and white, its surface broken only 
here and there by a growth of gnarled and stunted shrubs. 

Bub had been at work nearly a week. He had tapped about 
a hundred trees, and was having an excellent ‘‘run.” 

He boiled his sap in the daytime, so that he could pass his 
nights at home. The boys of the neighborhood often visited 
him, and sometimes Sis came, on pleasant days, to assist in 
gathering the sap, and to help carry the syrup down to the 








| pared a warm breakfast; for she knew that 





how lonely and hungry he must be. 

Perhaps—she shuddered at the thought that would 
possess her—he might be in the drifts, somewhere 
on the wide pasture land, struggling and fighting 
and perishing in the storm. Often she thought she 
heard his cries for help, and hurried to the door to 
listen in intense agony of mind. 

Thus, waiting, listening, watching she passed 
the long, bitter night. The storm continued in all its 
fury. But with the coming of light, Mrs. Bartlett 


For the Companion, 


THE MARMOSET. 


For those who are fond of keeping pets there is no 
more and interesting 
little fellow in the world than the 
drazilian Striated Marmoset. He 
is a monkey, it is true, but his 
diminutive size, cleanly habits and 

affectionate disposition, 


engaging 








took a calmer view of the situation. She make him the beau 
believed now that Bub had been sensible ideal of what a pet 
enough not to venture out in the darkness, should be. 

but had remained at the sap-house. She x There is no better 


expected him every moment, now, and kept 


place in the world to 
Sis on the lookout for him, while she pre- 


observe his peculiari- 

ties in captivity than 

on board one of the 
great ocean steamers that ply 
between the South American 
and European ports, for none 
of these big ships ever leave 
Rio de Janeiro for the Old World witiiout many of 
the little animals on board. 

For an hour or so before the ships leave port on 

| their homeward voyage, one or two of the never- 

failing bumboats come alongside, loaded up to two 
or three feet above the gunwale with a mixed-up heap of 
oranges, bananas, parrots and marmosets. Each of the boats 
is in charge of a couple of black *half-breeds, a man and a 
woman. Her ladyship, who never weighs less than three hun- 
dred pounds, is not ornamental, but in her double capacity of 
she-seaman and boat ballast is useful enough. 

As soon as the bumboats have reached the ship, which lies 
at her moorings in the bay, the man in the boat sings out for 
some one to throw him a rope. The rope is always thrown, and 
he at once takes a large basket filled with oranges and bananas 
on each arm, seizes the rope in his hands, sticks his great 
black feet against the smooth side of the ship, throws himself 
backward into a nearly horizontal position, and, pulling on the 
rope hand over hand, walks as easily up the side of the huge 
ship as a white man would walk up a ladder. 

It takes but a short time for the man to sell his fruits, and 
then he at once begins the sale of his parrots and monkeys, 
which are all this time piled in a confused, wriggling mass 
in the bumboat, screaming, chattering, fighting and struggling 
with all their might and main. 

The monkeys are never more than seven to eight inches in 
length, are deep gray in color, with a bushy tail from twelve to 
fourteen inches long, and are clothed in a soft, woolly fur. 

The expression of their faces is more human-like than that 
of any monkey I have ever seen; but let them be ever so 
young, they always give one the idea of being little, withered 
old men. In a wild state in the woods they much resemble 
squirrels in their movements and habits, and insects, small birds, 
eggs and fruits supply them with food. 

As the man disposes of his monkeys, he throws a small line 
over the ship’s side to his fat companion, who ties a batch of 
some half-dozen of these woolly little animals altogether to 
her end of it, and the man draws them up. 

They don’t like it, and every monkey is evidently impressed 
with the idea that each of his fellow-prisoners is in some way 
or other responsible for the situation, for every monkey at 
once pitches into every other monkey, and bites, screams and 
makes the fur fly in all directions. 

As soon as the ship is at sea, the owners of these little 
wretches have a bad time of it. Each one of the marmosets 
has been bought as a speculation, at from one to three dollars 
each, and when landed safely in Europe is worth from fifteen 
to twenty dollars. Inasmuch as three of them, if they live, 


he would be very hungry. The morning passed 
and no Bub appeared. The poor woman then 
began to feel that surely some calamity had be- 
fallen him, and started out to look for him. A 
brief effort to struggle through the drifts convinced 
her that she could not reach the mountain. Turning 
about, she came to my father’s house, about a 
quarter of a mile distant, slowly trampling a path | 
for herself along the drifted road. 








house, for their mother to finish off and cleanse. 
Mrs. Bartlett’s syrup was the purest and her sugar 


BUB IS RESCUED! 


will reimburse the owner the amount of his passage-money, 
hardly a steerage passenger starts on his voyage without 
having two or three monkeys under his care; and as 





the lightest in color of any in the township. Each 
year she made a large “sugar-loaf,’’? which was the 
delight and pride of Bub’s heart. 

This “loaf” was made by turning the new sugar, 
warm, from the kettle into a strong, cone-shaped 
cloth bag, suspended from astout peg in the rafters. 
Here it was left to drain and harden for weeks, and 
when taken out, it was a marvel of whiteness and 
purity. This was kept for company, and for great 
occasions. 

The first Saturday morning came, and with it 
dark, lowering clouds and a rasping wind from the 
east, indicating a storm close at hand. Bub, who 
had two or three barrels of sap to boil that day, set 
off early for the sap-house, taking his dinn 7 with 
him. 

He had barely started his fire under the kettles | 
when the storm burst over the mountain. So thick | 
and fast did the snow whirl down, that in a short 
time he could not see beyond the grove. It drove 
and sifted through the bare branches of the great 
maples, filling his pans and crocks, and hiding the | 
little paths that led to the trees. 

Bub knew what Penobscot snow-storms were, and 
he hastened to prepare a supply of firewood from | 
the tops of some fallen maples, and to pile it in the | 
sap-house. He must boil the sap that day, as it | 
would sour if kept over till Monday. | 

He wished that Sis or some of the boys were there 
to keep him company, as he plied the fire and kept 
the kettles boiling furiously. The wind howled over | 
the crag, down into the low, rude chimney. The | 
snow whirled drearily against the little window, and | 
whisked through the wide cracks in the sides and 
doorway. Clouds of sweet-smelling steam rolled 
out into the storm, making the little hut resemble a 
locomotive puffing through snow-banks. 











maples, the wind buffeted him so heavily, that he | 
was utterly blinded and confused. Several times he 
fellin the drifts. Despairing at last of finding his | 
way home that night, he determined to go back to | 
the camp. 

He turned about, and, with difficulty, regained the | 
protection of the grove. But to find the sap-house 
was not easy. Once or twice he thought that he 
would be obliged to take shelter in the lee of some 
big tree-trunk—to freeze, it might be. 

But his natural hardihood and courage urged him 
to press on. At last he stumbled over one of his 
empty sap-barrels, nearly buried in the snow, and 
knew from this that the camp was close at hand. 


| Groping about, he found the door and staggered 


inside it, breathless and exhausted. 

As soon as he could free his eyes of snow, Bub 
raked open the fire and presently had it blazing. 
He dipped the syrup from the kettles and filled them 


| with snow, to keep them from burning. Then, hav- 
|ing no other food, he ate a little maple sugar and 


curled himself up in a corner by the arch, wishing 
heartily that he was at home, or at least that he had 
some supper. 

How the wind howled over the crag! The gusts 
increased in violence, and the grinding of the huge 
limbs of the maples above the roof, made a weird 
refrain. Several times he roused himself to renew 
the fire; then despite his resolutions to keep awake, 
tired boy-nature could hold out no longer, and Bub 
fell asleep. 

A strange and fearful sound awoke him, in great 
alarm—a swift, oncoming roar and rumble like the 
deep, heavy jarring of an earthquake shock! Then 
followed a sudden, terrible crash! 


Down in the little settlement Bub’s mother had 


“My Bub haint come home, Mr. Cox,” she cried, 
as soon as she could speak, “‘an’ he’s been gone ever 
since yesterday mornin’, up to the mountain, where 
he’s bilin’ sap. He hadn’t more’n two or three 
barrels on hand. He haint nothin’ to eat up there, 
neither, an’ unless somethin’ happened to him, he’d 
cert’nly come home. He never would ’a’ stayed 
like this!” 

My father sent me to summon the neighbors to | 
help him, and in a short time eight men and boys | 
started out on snow-shoes to hunt up Bub. 

“Why, what is the matter, here?” exclaimed my 
father, with a bewildered expression, as we at length | 
drew near the place. The grove, the crag, everything | 
about it, had taken on an unfamiliar aspect! There, | 





| indeed, was the tall birch stub, standing stark and | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


bleached above the white drifts. The cedar clump, | 
with heavy-laden branches, still showed at a litle | 
distance through the maples. | 

“But where’s the sap-house?” cried first one then | 
another of the party. “It warn’t far off from the old 
stub!” 

“Yes; and the crag! What’s become of that?’ | 
several exclaimed. 

We rubbed our eyes, looked again, and then looked | 
at each other. No one said a word; and the only | 
sound heard was the bleached leaves of the beeches | 
that rattled dismally in the wind. 

“There’s been a snow-slide down the mountain!” | 
said my father, at last. ‘That is the top of the| 


| crag,” pointing to a few jagged rocks, sticking out 


| 


Gusts of vapor from the seething kettles filled | spun all day, with her wheel drawn closely before | 


the interior, out of which Bub, smut-grimed and | 


the dancing flames in the wide brick fireplace. She 


steam-soaked, would suddenly emerge, as from some | had glanced out now and then to note the increasing 


| shouted, till the grove and mountain echoed. 
| lowing the echo, a muffled voice—faint and far off it | 


invisible corner, to be immediately swallowed up | storm, with a troubled eye. Sis had busied herself | 
again in the white billows surging about him. So | with tending the fire, waiting upon her mother, and | 
dense and suffocating was the vapor, that at times | practising jackstraws, with the yiew to beating Bub| were despatched to fetch them, Within another | 


through the snow above us. ‘*The sap-house is below 
it, buried!” 

“And Bub!” we exclaimed, under our breaths. 

“Is under there, I fear!” said father, solemnly. | 
“But he may be alive and, God willing, we’ll have | 
him out.” 

We shouted, but there was no response. 


We all 
Fol. | 


seemed—answered us. 
“Shovels!’? was now the cry; and three of us boys 


| and talk to him. 


very few have had the foresight to provide them- 
selves with cages to keep them in, they tie straps 
and bits of rope round their captives’ stomachs, and 
fasten them to rings and bolts all over the fore- 
deck. 

These little, wrinkled old men are very cunning. 
About half of them manage to slip through their 
chains before the voyage is many hours old, and are 
to be seen cutting their capers on the masts and 
yards of the ship far up aloft. 

The men of the crew never buy either monkeys or 
parrots, but before they have been many days at sea 
are the owners of three-fourths of the monkeys on 
board, as those in the rigging are looked upon as 
the legitimate spoil of any one daring enough to 
catch them. 

When the marmoset has once fallen into the hands 
of any of the firemen or sailors, he is safe for the 
rest of the voyage. These men thoroughly under- 
stand him, and instead of caging him or tying him 
up, carry him about inside their jackets, and fondle 
In a few hours he is a fast friend; 
nothing will drive him away from the man. 

Many a time I have put these little fellows into 
the most ungovernable rage by simply talking to 
their protector. These little monkeys are so out- 
rageously jealous that no one who understands their 
nature ever attempts to keep more than one at a 
time. They expend all their love and loyalty on one 
object, and will fret themselves to death under fan- 
cied neglect. 

Although in a wild state, marmosets are no more 


| carnivorous than the squirrel, if they are not sup- 


plied liberally with animal food in captivity, their 
tails will be found to get shorter and shorter day by 
day. I have often watched them sitting in their 
cages, with their tails drawn up between their legs, 
the end of it clutched tightly in what we will call 
their hands, and chewing away at the tips of their 
tails as if they were the greatest delicacies in the 
world. They will pecl off with their teeth all the 
fur and skin, and when they have exposed a half- 
inch or so of raw tail-tip, will amputate the joint 
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with a few vigorous bites and tugs, and go through 
with the severed joint much asa squirrel does with 
a nut, ejecting the fleshless vertebre from their 
mouths to the bottom of the cage. 

I remember well a scene I once witnessed on 
board a homeward-bound ship. I was standing 
on the bridge talking to the ofiicer of the watch, 


THE YOUTHW’S COMPANION. 


Of course the monkey was the one that had had | ties. Perhaps one of the most serious of these 
politically speaking, 
taken by Lord Randolph Churchill, nominally a | 


his tail eaten off, and the man who sold it to the 
boy was the grizzly old Irish fireman, who stole 
it the night before the ship got into Lisbon. 

I have known two instances of the marmoset 
breeding in captivity, and am told that when the 
interesting event does occur, the family arrange- 

ments and discipline are 
very amusing to witness. 








TRADING FOR MARMOSETS. 


when we were both attracted by the most boister- 
ous laughter from a crowd of passengers stand- 
ing in front of a row of monkey cages. 


On going down to see what all the fun was | 


about, I found that three monkeys, confined in 
one cage, had managed to get hold of the tail of 
an unfortunate monkey in a cage next to them. 
When I first saw them, all three had braced them- 
selves, and were holding on with all their might. 


They had pulled their victim tight up to the bars | 
of his own cage, and had full possession of his 


tail from one end to the other; the screams of the 
poor little wretch could be heard all over the ship. 
In the midst of it all a grizzled old Irish fire- 
inan, who was looking on, said to me, ‘‘Not a j’int 
will he have in his tail when they’ve done with 
him.’’ And so it proved. 
on to the tail as long as there was anything left of 
it to hold to. 
there was not one left, a process which occupied 
them several hours. 

The on-lookers would allow no _ interference, 
and, as I had no interest in any of the monkeys, I 
Was powerless to prevent what seemed to me a 
cruel exhibition, but any one, who has ever 


made long voyages at sea, will understand with | 


what delight anything is hailed that helps to break 
the monotony of enforced idleness. 

That the victim suffered much pain I hardly 
think likely. I believe his cries were caused 
chiefly by his disappointment at seeing other 
monkeys eating a tail, which he had calculated on 
some day enjoying in the same way himself. 

I shall never forget his expression of face as he 


watched, with his head turned back over his | 


shoulder, his tail getting smaller and smaller, 


and the ludicrously absurd way in which he be- | 


haved when the severance of the last joint gave 
him again comparative and literally curtailed 
liberty. 

This little tailless monkey belonged to a Portu- 
guese passenger bound for Lisbon. On the ship 


arriving in port the man could nowhere find his | 


monkey, and had to land without it. Two days 
afterward we put into Pauillac on the River 
Gironde, twenty miles from Bordeaux, where the 
French mail-bags are left. 

Some passengers for England came on board, 
and amongst them three English boys with their 


tutor. They had been spending their holidays in | 


the Pyrenees, and were looked upon by the sailors 
as good customers for their monkeys. 


Each of the two older boys bought one, the | 


youngest, who was about eight years old and one 


of the handsomest boys I ever saw, said he didn’t | 


want one and refused to buy. 

While talking to the boys on deck after dinner, 
and standing a running fire of questions from 
them about monkeys and parrots and other things 
of boyish interest, I asked the youngest boy, 
“Why didn’t you buy a monkey ?” 

“Oh,” he said, “I’m going to have one that’ll 
make those two fellows’ mouths water! I’m 
going to buy a monkey without a tail. The man 
I’m going to buy it from says it’s the only one of 
the sort that’s ever been caught.” 


This fiendish trio held | 


The first thing the little 
mother does is to indulge 
her cannibal propensities 
by eating as much of one 
of -her infant monkeys 
as paterfamilias will per- 
init. 

She usually devours 
about half of one of them, 
always beginning with the 
head, before her husband 
interferes. He then puts 
his foot down, and from 
that time she appears to 
have no inclination to 
hurt her little ones. The 


duced by cannibalism to 
two. Almost the only 
attention the babies get is 
from their father; the 
mother does nothing for 
her babes but supply 
them with food. When 
they are satisfied, the mon- 
key babies are instantly 
handed back to the father. 

The little lady at these 
times treats her lord with 
studied disrespect, and 
often violence. 

The use of common- 
sense will enable any one 
easily to keep these little 
pets, as they will readily 
eat any fruits or vege- 
tables; meat can only be 
neglected with one result, 
and as the marmoset is 
a delicate little tropical 
animal, the temperature 
he has to live in must never be lower than seventy- 
six degrees Fahrenheit. Rosert HI. 





— 
THE SNOW-BIRD. 


We hear thy tender ecstasy, and ery: 

“Lend us thy gladness that can brave the chill!” 
Under the splendors of the winter sky 

O snow-bird, snow-bird, carol to us ‘still. 


—Elizabeth Costwycke Roberts, in The Century. 
42, 
BRITISH POLITICS. 


On the day before Christmas the British Parlia- 
ment closed one of the longest sessions in its his- 
tory. This session had lasted from February 9 
to December 24, 1888—a period of forty-five weeks. 
| But it was not a continuous session. There were 


| summer vacation intervened between the first and 
second parts of the session. 
While the session was not notable for more than 
one really great and comprehensive measure,— 
that establishing local governments in England 
|and Wales,—Parliament achieved really a good 
| deal of useful legislation. 
One of the most important acts was the finan- 
cial feat, by which a gradual process of decreas- 
| ing the interest on the huge national debt of Great 
Britain was successfully adopted. A less notable 
achievement was the reduction of the income tax 
by one penny in the pound. 

An extension -of the provisions of the ‘Lord 

Ashbourne Act,’ providing greater facilities for 
| the purchase by tenants of land in Ireland, was a 
noteworthy act of the latter part of the session. 

The adjournment of Parliament left the two 
political parties in nearly the same position of 
relative strength which they held at the beginning 
of the session. The net result of the bye-elections 
during the year was to strengthen the Liberal 
| Opposition by two votes, counting four in a divi- 
sion vote in the House of Commons, and a loss to 
the Tory supporters of the Cabinet of one, and to 
its Liberal Unionist supporters of one. 

The House of Commons now stands divided 
among the parties as follows 
dred and twelve; Liberal Unionists, who support 
the Tory Cabinet, sixty-nine; Gladstonian Liber- 
als, two hundred and three; Parnellites, cighty- 
four. The government majority, therefore, is, as 
nearly as possible, ninety-four votes, quite enough 
| to make the ministers feel secure in office. 

The cause of Home Rule for Ireland does not 
seem to have made much progress during the 
year, at least, as far as the probability of its 

| adoption by Parliament is concerned. The alli- 
| ance between the Tories and the Liberal Unionists 
| seems as unbroken as it was a year ago, and the 
| bye-elections do not as yet give any marked indi- 

sation of a widespread change of public opinion 
| on this question since January, 1888. It remains, 
however, the question which, in the public mind 
and in agitation, overshadows all others. 

On the other hand, the Ministry, strongly in- 
trenched as it seems to be in the House of Com- 


mons, is not without its difficulties and perplexi- | 


is the attitude which has been 


Tory, apd one of the ablest and keenest debaters 
in the House. Lord Randolph has freely criti- 
cised, and even attacked, the Ministry on more 
than one occasion, and once put it in serious dan- 
ger of defeat, on the question of the defence of 
Suakin. 

Another troublesome supporter has been Lord 
Charles Beresford, who has fearlessly exposed the 
defects of the British navy, and the ineffective 
administration of that arm of the service by its 
present heads. 

Grave questions in many fields of policy still 


|eonfront the Salisbury Cabinet, but it has the 


infant family usually at | 
first consists of three, re- | 


| recesses at Easter and Whitsuntide, and a long | 
They nibbled off the vertebree till | 


enormous advantage of a large majority in the 
Commons, which is apparently resolved to sup- 


port the Cabinet through thick and thin, whatever | 


blunders it may make, so long as a crusade in 
favor of Home Rule in Ireland is kept up by Mr. 
Gladstone and his followers. 

So the prospect is that this Parliament will be a 
long one. At least, there is no sign that it is likely 
to be dissolved in the near future. 

= ~@> - 
For the Companion. 
OVER AND OVER. 
Calm and tempest, heat and cold, 
zight and shadow, sun and showe , 
Over and over, 2s seasons unfold, 
And out of it all grows the beautiful flower. 
Joy and suffering, smiles and tears, 
Rest and labor, peace and = ife, 
Over and over, as fly the y 
And out of it all grows the pene tiful life. 
EmMA C. Dowpb. 


~@r 
CABINET-MAKING. 


Ever since it was definitely known that General 
Harrison had been chosen to the Presidency—or, 
to speak more accurately, since it was known that 
electors had been chosen a majority of whom 
would vote for him for President—the newspapers 
have contained a great deal of discussion as to the 
men who will constitute his cabinet. No day 
passes for many weeks without the publication of 
despatches from Washington or of editorials, in 
many newspapers, relating to the probable make- 
up of the new President’s body of advisers. 

General Harrison was solicited many times to 
confirm or deny reports that this an or that man 


| had been definitely selected for the cabinet, but he 


steadily declined to do one thing or the other. 
The list of heads of departments who are called 
“the cabinet’? cannot be officially announced 
before the 5th of March, and itis not at all likely 
that the public will be given final and authoritative | 


information as to the President’s selections before | 


that date. 
Why, then, it may be asked, should so much 


time and thought be expended in speculations on | 


the subject? Is it usual to extend the gossip and | 
guess-work about the cabinet over the whole 
period between the presidential election and the 
inauguration? Andis the make-up of the cabinet 
so important a matter to the public as to warrant 
so much apparent anxiety ? 

The choice of the cabinet is certainly an import- 
ant matter, but not more so, relatively to the 
consequence of the country itself, than it has been 


from the beginning; and yet there is no doubt | 


| that the discussion of cabinet selections has been 


growing more and more eager in recent years. 
Formerly no President was expected to give out | 

his cabinet selections before his inauguration. 

The choice of Mr. Cleveland’s cabinet in 1885 was 


probably the first over which there was such | 


incessant public discussion. Two or three of the 
names of those who were to be members of that 
cabinet were fairly, though by no means officially, 
known at the beginning of the year. One of these 
names was that of Mr. Manning, who became 
Secretary of the Treasury—a very important 
department. 

In 1881, too, it had been fairly well known that 
General Garfield would make Mr. Blaine his Sec- 
retary of State. These two instances have perhaps 
had an effect to lead the people to expect some 
more or less authentic announcement of the Presi- 


| dent’s cabinet selections. The rest has been done 


and public proceedings. 
: Tories, three hun- | 





| by the increasing tendency of the daily newspapers 
to enter into matters of pure gossip and specula- | 


tion in public affairs, rather than to devote the 
greater share of their attention to actual events 
The appetite for gossip 
has grown by what it has been fed on. 

As late as 1877, the cabinet was not formed 
completely until after the inauguration, as Presi- 


dent Hayes’s election had not been formally | 


determined until within a few days of the 4th of 
March. And in 1869, General Grant, who was 
visited at the end of February by several delega- 
tions from the different States to urge particular 
candidates, declined to give any intimation of his 
choice for cabinet positions. 

General Harrison’s firm refusal to make public 
any information bearing on cabinet selections is 
entirely in accordance with precedent. 
course would, indeed, be quite unusual. 

The selection of members of the cabinet is a 
very important matter, warranting a considerable 
degree of public interest, but it is much less 
important than the choice of the President or of 
either the Senate or the House of Representatives, | 
taken as a whole. 


Any other 


In England, or in any other constitutional | 
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, |country of Europe, the personality of the cabinet 


lis of much more relative importance than in the 
United States, because in those countries the 
, actual government is in the hands of these minis- 
ters, who shape all the measures of legislation, 
| and are responsible only to the legislative body. 
——+o>—___—_ 

WHAT IS YOUR HERITAGE? 

Newspapers published in Kentucky recently con- 
tained an account of three brutal murders committed 
by members of two families, between which a bitter 
feud has raged for three generations. 

At the same time, a war was raging in West Vir- 
| ginia between two other families who, for several 
generations, had made it the object of their lives to 
| maltreat, and to kill each other. 

“Why do you hate the C s?” a stranger asked 
of one of the rival faction. “They have never injured 
you personally.” 

“T inherit my hatred of them, just as I do my gray 
eyes and hooked nose,’’ was the reply. 
| A vendetta, terrible as it is, is not the worst legacy 
| 
| 








to which a man or woman may be the heir. 
| Of a family in one of the Middle States, people of 
| prominence and unusual intellectual force, it is stated 
that not one male member for three generations who 
has ever tasted liquor, has escaped the death of a 
drunkard. The only chance of life for the Blanks 
lies in total abstinence. 

The middle-aged readers of the Companion can 
each, doubtless, out of his or her experience recall 
the history of families in which there was a hereditary 
tendency to dishonesty, to carelessness in money 
affairs, or on the other hand to noble self-sacrifice, 
! or to stern integrity. Possibly they may question the 
| propriety of suggesting these given problems of life 
| to our younger readers. 

But if a boy is the heir to an estate, he should be 
taught something of the value and management of 
land. Or, if he is to inherit a great business, he must 
begin early to learn how to conduct it. How much 
| more necessary is it then, if some vicious ancestor 

have bequeathed to him a moral taint which predis- 
| poses him to drunkenness or theft, that he should be 
told of his danger at the time when it is easiest for 
him to resist it? 

Examine into your heritage, boys. Not into the 
amount of stock or acres, but into the dominant 
| traits of your family character. If your kinsfolk 
are obstinate, teach yourself to yield; if they are 
shallow, learn to think and reason; if they are tricky 
and false, cling for the life of your soul to the truth. 

If they have been just, honorable, devout men, 
| thank God for this noble inheritance, and strive not 
| to shame them nor your blood. 
+e, 


THE HABIT OF BEGGING. 


Two school-girls of sixteen, passing through a 
crowded street the other day, were accosted by a 
stout boy of twelve, who begged loudly for money 
| to buy a pair of shoes. 
| “Why should I give you money?” said one of 
them. ‘Why do you not work and earn it?” 

The girls hurried home, and sat down eagerly to 
| write a letter to a man holding a high official posi- 
| tion in the country, soliciting his autograph and “a 
sentiment.’”’ They enclosed a two-cent stamp for a 
|reply. This man’s time was given to his work so 
|entirely that he scarcely reserved the hours neces- 
| sary for rest or sleep. He received numberless such 
| appeals for autographs, which, if he answered them, 
would cost both labor and time. What right had 
| any stranger to beg either from him, simply to grat- 
| ify their own whim? 
| The habit of begging is not contined to professional 
| mendicants. A merchant, puzzled about a legal 
| point in his business, puts the case at dinner to a 
friend who is a lawyer, and receives the advice for 
nothing, for which he is well able to pay. 

The uncles, aunts and cousins of a young physi- 
}cian consult “John” on all their minor ailments, 
| but would never think of tendering John a fee. 

All classes and ages of men and women write to 
the editor of the morning newspaper for information 
| upon every imaginable subject—information which 


| they could readily find for themselves in the nearest 
| library. The man who answers them takes from his 
| own work the time to find it. What right have they 
to beg from him? 

Americans are an exceptionally good-humored 
race, and ready to give to each other both in money 
and aid. It is an admirable trait to be willing to 
give, but it is contemptible to ask that which a 
little exertion or money would bring to us. 

Very few of our readers would probably beg for 
money. Let them then remember that the knowledge, 
strength and time of a busy man are worth more to 
him than dollars. 

—_ +o _— 
WAYS AND MEANS FOR CALICO GIRLS. 


“I'd give more for one calico girl than for a dozen 
| velvet girls,” was a favorite saying of Henry F. 
Durant, the founder of Wellesley College. By this 
Mr. Durant meant that the young woman who has 
the ability and the independence of spirit to work 
for her education, will probably make more of it 
than she who has everything provided for her. 

A young woman may, at the present time, without 
forfeiting her own self-respect or the esteem of oth- 
|; ers, work her way through college. A graduate of 
| Boston University paid her expenses by waiting in 
Morning and evening, during the 





}a restaurant. 
busiest hours, she donned cap and apron, and 
throughout the vacations she served in the restau- 
rant all day. She neither made a boast of her work, 
nor denied it, and she had the respect of both stu- 
dents and faculty. 

Two young women who took the course at Welles- 
ley College defrayed their expenses by taking in 
washing. Their homes were at a fashionable moun- 
tain resort, and during their long summer vacation 
they washed for the hotel guests; they did their 
work well, and received a good price for it. 

“It’s honest and healthy,” the girls said, “and we 
earn lots of money.” 

No one, whose opinion was worth having, thought 
less of the young laundresses because of ‘their em- 
ployment. 

Another student, whom the writer knows, is pay- 
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THE YOUTHS 








ing her expenses in one of our colleges by ‘‘mani- 
curing” for her companions, and teaching them the 
proper care of the hands and nails. 
same institution brushes the hair of ten young 
ladies daily, fifteen minutes at a time, for which ser- 
vice each pays her one dollar and a half a week. 
Still another nearly meets her expenses by mending 
for the students. 

Other opportunities will suggest themselves to 
ambitious young women who wish to have the advan- 
tages of a education—advantages which, 
when won by earnest exertion, signify far more 
than when paid for out of the family funds. 


college 


<@> 


Another in the | 


it would furnish admission to her next entertain- | 
{ment in the place. | 

The issue was exactly what she had expected; the | 
card,—autograph and all,—was exchanged for two 
seats among her audience, and she now feels that 
she has reached an approximate definition of the 
| word “invaluable.” 





Five Thousand Dollars 


In Prizes for Short Stories. 





COMPANION, 


The hair dressed with Barry’s Tricopherous pony 
never decay, fall out, or lose its lustre. [Ade 
—<@—_—_ 
For Coughs, Sore ‘Threat, Asthma, Catarrh, 
and diseases of the Brouchial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found than “rown’s Bronchial Troches.” ,[Adv. 








Chapped Hands: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCER- 
INE, DILUTED WITH AN EQUAL QUANTITY 
OF WATER OR COMBINED WITH CERTAIN 


LED BY THE BLIND. | The Publishers of Tux Companion offer nine| SIMPLE INGREDIENTS, IS A REMEDY FOR 
' ce ; i | CHAPPED HANDS. 
Some years ago, in Paris, there.was a small res- | prizes, amounting in all to $5,250, for the best 
aure < yh as » Blind Men’s Café, much . ' FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF | 
tanvent, Saewn a0 > at © Pe SuHort SToRIEs, to be written expressly for THE TOI ET RECIPES THAT CAN BE }REPARED 
frequented by the blind, where an orchestra of blind : tt Gu eee AA ee ee 
? )/ \4 \ PACA? . - 4 ~ - ae ZAPL é ALE. SED 
musicians performed for the amusement of patrons. ComPANION, and received before June 1st. 


One extremely dark night in winter, when a thick 
fog had fallen upon Paris,—so thick that no one 
could see his way, nor so much as distinguish a 
street lamp ten feet away, and when policemen, 
carrying torches, here and there assisted some 
groping foot-passenger to find his course,—a gentle- 
man, seeing another man walking along confidently 
and boldly, ventured to say to him: 


&H~- Send a two-cent stamp for circular giving the 
rules and conditions to which all stories submitted 
in competition must conform. 





PAUPERS BY AUCTION, 


The object of a New England town meeting was, 


ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT 


STAMPS. 
ADDRESS, ‘ 


Procrer & GAMBLE, 
GLYCERINE DEP’T, CINCINNATI, 0. 








BAKER’S 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
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ical for the stu y - niet 
‘| and Reference; GORED MAPS of the 
Northern and Southern Hemispheres 
28x30 in., colored and mounted. Suit- 
able for ‘office, home or school use. 
Postpaid on receipt of price, $1.25, of 
the publisher, E. HOLENSHADE, 


136 Lake St., Chicago, Ill 





The Hunter Sifter combines twelve 
kitchen utensils in one. It is a Mixer, 


“sir, will you please tell me where you are | as written in the old-time warrants, “to know the Scoop, Measure, Weigher, Dredger, 
going?” Town’s Mind.’ Some time before the day of assem- itt dg 00d Rice Washer, and Tomato, Pumpkin, 
“To the Palais Royal,” said the gentleman, who | bling, the three selectmen, annually chosen to di- ? Starch. Wine ; 1 Fruit S ne ; 

’ B; ) Starch, Wine and Fruit Strainer. It is 
was walking with such sure footsteps. rect affairs, held a session at the Warranted absolutely pure 


“And how do you find your way so readily?” 

“Oh, never mind; I never get lost. Do you wish 
to follow me?” 

“Thank you.’’ 

So the first gentleman waite hold of the pocket 
of the other’s overcoat, and started after him. Not 


tuvern, where, 
aided by the town clerk, they prepared business for 
the town meeting, and nominated town officers for 
election. 

They offered a variety of subjects to the “Town’s 
Mind,” which, after consideration and much talking, 
decided “whether it was for doing this, or for doing 
that, or for doing something else.” 





Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costiny less than 
one cent a cup, It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 


the most useful kitchen utensil made. 


For sale at stove, hardware and house- 
furnishing stores, 
A toy Sifter, the size of the above cut, which 
shows how the large Sifter works, and which will 


: ; ; afford amusement to any little girl, will be sent 
, aca » Meine ss oonetne arche at, Or ‘ oe 3 girl, 

a thing could he descry, but his companion marched | “ni. ¢requent disagreements and wrangling in the gested, and admirably adapted forin- | free to any one who will mention where this 
contidently along. At length the two arrived under | efforts to discover the “Town’s Mind” caused, in valids as well as for persons in health, ntivebllachiant weak. seen. aid ontloes lee OS 
the familiar arches of the Rue de Rivoli. | 1715, the enactment of a law giving special powers pee erees : ‘ scoala sa le CATES Vere 


“We are safe, now,” exclaimed the gentleman 
who had been led; “and may I thank you for giving 
me the advantage of your wonderful eyesight?” 

“Yes, but you must not detain me. Your faltering 
along the way has already made me a little late for 
my orchestra.” 

“What orchestra?” 

«The orchestra in the Blind Men’s Café.” 

The man was perfectly blind. The thick fog was 
nothing to him, who had walked in darkness all his 
life, but had nevertheless learned his way surely 
through the great city. This was one instance, at 
least, where the blind had an advantage over the 
possessors of sight. 

~ +> 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS. 


It is really surprising in how high latitudes are to 
be found animals that live on herbage thriving as 
though pasturage were abundant. The musk-ox, 
the reindeer, the hare and the lemming belong to 
this order, ond they are all found as 
explorers have yet gone. 

These creatures have to feed under the snow for a 
large part of the year. They remove the covering 
with the hoof or the paw, as we sometimes see sheep 
paw the snow from grass, and feed over large pieces 
of ground even when the snow is several inches in 
depth. 

The reindeer and the musk-ox, on the other hand, 


live where the ground is covered with snow almost | 


all the year round. As they rove over a wide ex- 
panse of territory, it is not to be supposed that they 
become familiar with any particular spots which 
they remember as good feeding-ground. 

Under such conditions they must be guided in their 
search either by the sense of smell, or by something 
in the appearance of the snow above the moss on 
which they feed. Arctic travellers have rather fav- 
ored the opinion that these animals relied upon the 
appearance of the snow. The one explanation is as 
difficult for us to understand as the other. In either 
case they must have senses keener than ours. 

As showing the power of the sense of smell in 
another order of creatures, Sir John Ross relates that 
he shot a hare in autumn during a violent snow- 
storm, which buried it out of sight, and prevented | 


far north as | 


| to the moderator, because, 
reason of the disorderly carriage of some persons in 

said meetings, the affairs and busine ‘ss thereof is very 
much retarded and obstructed.” 

The author of “Colonial Times on Buzzard’s Bay” 

says that the town meeting of New England resem. 

ble d in some respects the parish vestry-meeting of 
Old England two hundred and fifty years ago. One 
custom common to both was the sale of publie pau- 
pers by public auction. 

The town of Wareham, now famous for its oysters, 
voted in 1776 “to vandue the Widow Lovell.” She 
was accordingly “struck off to Josiah Stevens to 
keep one year ‘for the Sum of nine pounds Six shil- 
lings and if She did not live the year in to have that in 
proportion.” She lived “the year in,” and continued 
to appear at the annual auction till September, 1784, 

| when, in the town records, it is recorded, “V oted for 
| a winding sheet and 2 shift for the Widow Lovell, 
| eight shillings. hh 

Jane George joined the widows’ band in 1757, ana| 

| Was set up at auction for the last time in 1808. Just | 
before she passed away, the town voted to pay “for 
Extra Mending Jane George four dollars.’ 
The keeping of poor widows was so profitable, in 
| services rendered by them, as to induce the town to 
vote repeatedly ‘Not to build a poor-house.” 


as the law recited, “by 












| wi its 
| CAREFUL OF BOOKS. 

Many a careless person may well learn a lesson 
from the reverence felt by Henry Bradshaw, librarian 
of Cambridge University, for what might be called 





the “personality” of books. He absolutely could | 
| not bear to see them roughly or carelessly handled, | 
| and what he would have said to those persons who 
make nothing of turning down a page, or making | 
| pencil marks on a fresh margin, one would rather | 
| imagine than hear 


He never permitted a reader in the library to 
»lace one open book upon another, but would say 
immediately, on noting the act, “Oh, please let me 
take it off!” 

A pen left standing in an inkstand proved an 
equal eyesore; he was always expecting to find the 
ink spattered or spilled on his dear books. 

Doctor Zupitza, a dear friend of the librarian, was 
one day making notes in ink from the famous manu- 
script of Bede’s “Ecclesiastical History,’ in the 
University Library. Mr. Bradshaw happened to 
espy him, and, rushing up to him, seized the ink- 
| stand and carried it away. 

“You Germans have no reverence!’’ he cried, as 
jhe did so, wisely concluding that so precious a 
| manuscript should be approache d by nothing more 
| dangerous than a lead-pencil. 

The book-lover will appreciate his feelings, and 
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were observed digging industriously in the snow. 


Recollecting the circumstance of having lost some | 
he repaired | 


game thereabouts in the autumn before, 
to the spot, and arrived just in time to pick up his 
hare, for which the ravens had excavated through a 
depth of twelve feet of firm snow! 
——_!——+or—__—_—_ 
“IN FORTY MINUTES.” 


Fields are often wou by tactical skill, that is, by 


SHERIDAN AND BISMARCK. 


Because two men stand side by side, and look in 
the same direction, it does not follow that they see 
| the same things. Each sees what his education, his 
tastes, and his habits of mind have given him eyes 
to see. At the battle of Sedan, General Sheridan 
| stood near Count Bismarck. Toward the end he 
| shut up his glass, and, turning to Bismarck, said, 
“The battle is won.” 
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such a disposition of troops as enables the com- | 
mander to use them at the critical moment against 
the weakest part of the enemy’s line. the French gave way. 

At the Congress of Vienna, Wellington told Strat- | Turning his glass toward Sedan, 
ford Canning, afterward Lord Stratford de Redclyffe, ne arn ox ney el pen not be; that the 
how he won the victory at the battle of Salamanca. | Emperor was not such a fool as to place himself in 

Marshal Marmont commanded the French. The 


that situation. 
. sts . » oY “ > > 
Duke, trusting to the ability of the Frenchman to |, Sheridan looked again, and said, “He is there, any- 
make a slip, drew up his troops in a position where 


13 My brother farmer, why pay 
The count replied that he should be glad to think loge, when od pa —— 
so, but saw no signs of it yet. In a minute or two one containing ust as many and probably more va- 
rieties a all new vegetables that are really valuable, for just 
NOT G? It may have less paint about it, but, great ‘Scot! we 
are not ae ne but seed, fresh and true to name, —- 
will make w ith a master’s hand its own picture in due sonson 
ardens; sced I am not afraid to WAR ANT 
talog Come, my fellow-farmers, Ria the 
thousands, who for thirty years have been users of my seed; why, 
we were a goodly company and having pleasant times together, 
efore the & zreat majority of the present race of seedsmen (God bless 


Sheridan re- 











how.” He had drawn his conclusions from the 


they were not exposed, and then waited. His confi- 
dence was justified. Marmont extended a part of 
his force too much. Wellington instantly detected 
his adversary’s error and attacked him with energy. 

“We beat him,” said the Duke, in a tone of 
natural delight, ‘tin forty minutes,—forty thousand 
men in forty minutes,”’—and he repeated the ex- 
pression again and again, “forty thousand men in 
forty minutes.” 


+r — 
INVALUABLE. 


It is always interesting to know the market value of 
fame, oreven of admiration. A lady, a public favorite, 
recently received a request for her autograph. The 
note which asked it ended with the statement that 
the writer would consider a bit of Miss ’s hand- 
writing “invaluable.” 

“We'll see about that,’ quoth she, upon receiving 
this note. So she wrote upon a card, over her 
signature, the words ‘Admit Two,” and sent it to 
her admirer, who, she knew, would understand that 





immense staff that he saw, and the confusion reign- 
ing among them. Sheridan was right. The Emperor 
and his staff were prisoners of war. 


~~ —, 
UNFINISHED. 


In spite of the old saying about a fool’s ability to 
ask questions, it remains true that a man needs to 
know something before he can safely make inquiries. 
Mr. Frith’s recent autobiography contains an anec- 
| dote in point. 





| Constable, our best landscape-painter, is a merry 
fellow, and very rich. One day he invited a laboring 
| man, a gardener, into his painting-room to look at 
| his pictures. 
“Did you do all this yourself, sir?’? said the man, 
| standing before a landscape. 
“Yes, ” 
“What, all this?” 


“Yes.” 





| “What, frame and all?” 

| At last the gardener cume to a frame that was | 
hung against the wall with no picture in it. He 
gazed at it for a minute, and then, turning to 
Constable, he inquired in all simplic ity, “You on’t | 

‘ call this picture quite finished, do you, sir?” ‘ 
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AL CALENDAR. ; 

Cy 
—_ | 

FEBRUARY. 

Th. 7. Work begun on the Panama Canal, 1880. 

Fr. 8. Mary, Queen of Scots, beheaded, 1587. 

Sa. 9. First train through the Hoosac Tunnel, 1875. 

Su. 10. Queen Victoria married, 1840. 

Mo. 11. De Witt Clinton died, 1828. 


Tu. 12. First public exhibition of the Bell Telephone, 1877. 
We. 13. Lord Randolph Churchill born, 1849. 











For the Companion. 
THE KING’S FAVOR. 


The king came riding thro’ the wood; 
He heard a maiden sing; 





th fair and good. 
hile upon his way, 





ui 

He paused aw 
‘or gladder, sweeter, was her lay 
Than all the birds of spring. 

So soft and clear, so full and free, 
It pleased him more and more; 
And often thro’ the wood came he 
To hear her sing, to see her stand, 
Holding fast her father’s hand, 

Beside the cottage door. 


“She hath a fine and noble face,” 
The king declared one day 
“Dll take her gladly in my ¢ 
And she shall be a lady fair: 
Her simple song, her gentle grace, 
Shall charm the hours away.” 
“Oh nay, | cannot go,” she crie 
“My heart would hurt me sore 
To think of father’s eventide; 
He is not glad but when I stand, 
Holding fast his loving hand, 
Beside the cottage door.” 





re, 





; 


“She knoweth not her own true mind,” 
Was all the king’s reply. 

And so the cot was left behind; 

But after weary weeks had flown 

He heard her while she grieved alone, 
Not knowing he was nigh. 

“I love the little home,” she sighed, 
“And love my father more. 

And tho’ so oft and long I’ve tried, 

I cannot sing, but when I stand, 

Holding fast his loving hand, 
Beside the cottage door.” 


The king’s good angel took her part, 
And said, “The fault is thine; 







She knoweth best her own true heart.” 
bs ,” said the king, “thou hast the right— 
I ier father yesternight ;— 








saw | ) 
They shall no longer pine.” 
“Sweet maid,” he cried, “thou'lt greet thy home 
Ere yet this day is o'er; 
I ask but this: Oh let me come 
To hear thee sing, to see thee stand, | 
Holding fast thy father’s hand, 
Beside the cottage door.” 
EUDORA 8, BUMSTEAD. 


-— +r 





For the Companion. 


ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


It was the afternoon before Christmas, and the 
principal thoroughfare of the great city was 
crowded with busy, happy people, all loaded with 
gifts. Handsome equipages lined the street; the 
shops, brilliantly lighted, displayed their treasures 
of jewels, rich silks and rare and costly wares 
from every part of the world through windows 
framed in Christmas holly. The sanset flamed 
redly down on the gay, changeful panorama, and 
here and there a band of music startled the air 
into harmony. 

But there were some shadows in the crowd, out 
of keeping with the happy scene. <A widow, 
draped in heavy black, hurried along, indifferent 
to all the friendly gayety around her; half a dozen 
fashionable young men lounged at the door of a 
club-house, looking down superciliously at the 
busy crowd and at the trifles which pleased them ; 
two bloated, ragged ruffians scowled, as they 
passed, at the costly jewels in the windows and 
the men and women who were richer or more for- 
tunate than themselves. 

Down the street at this moment came a little 
group which attracted the attention of every 
passer-by. A woman was seated in a wheel-chair, 
wrapped in furs. Her limbs were withered, but 
her delicate, lovely face turned from side to side 
with a childlike delight and wonde.. 

The chair was pushed by two young girls, 
whom the family likeness showed to be her sisters, 
and a nurse followed behind. 

The story told itself. These girls had persuaded 
a bed-ridden invalid to come out to see the Christ- 
mas merry-making under their care. They bent 
fondly over her, so absorbed in showing her the 
pretty things in the windows that they were un- 
conscious that any eye was on them. An inaudi- 
ble murmur followed them, and the crowd watched 
them with faces softening into pity and kindness. 

Suddenly, an uproar of shrieks and cries was 
heard up the street. A pair of frightened horses 
broke loose from their driver and dashed madly 
on to the crowded pavement, and the people fled 
before them as leaves fly before the wind. The 
chair with its helpless burden stood directly in 
their way—the young girls still behind it frozen 
with terror. 

There was a cry of horror from the crowd. The 
widow threw back her veil and darted toward the | 
children. The club-men dashed at the furious 
beasts, trying to drag them back. One of the | 
ragged tramps was clinging around the neck of | 
the foremost horse, while the other, at the risk of 
his life, picked up the chair and its burden, and 
carried them into the street. 

The horses were conquered, but the crowd stood | 
rooted to the spot, with but one thought and one 
hope. 

“Is she dead ?”” 

“She bas f,inted,” 








THE YOUTH’S 





| two young Englishmen set out for the new world, a 


| county seat of Edwards County, and a place of local 


sought to make Illinois a slave St 


“She speaks. She is alive, thank God!” | 

Idlers, tramps, and the wives of millionnaires 
looked at each other, nodded and smiled. For 
the moment they were brothers and sisters. 

For God has made us all of but one blood, and, 
no matter what disguise we wear to hide from 
each other, a cry of pain or death will call out the 
old kinship, and we stand side by side, children | 
of the same Father. 

4Or 
PIONEERS IN ILLINOIS. 

It seems strange to recall that, within the present 
century, the great West, including the region where 
Chicago now stands, had its intrepid explorers, | 
whose journeys were as dangerous as those of Liv- | 
ingstone and of Stanley. The Historical Society of 
Chicago has lately published an account of the ad- 
ventures of two English pioneers in Illinois, Morris 
Birkbeck and George Flower. In 1816, when these 





great part of Illinois was a savage wilderness. In | 
islz, the Indians had murdered the garrison of Fort 
Dearborn, at the mouth of the Chicago river, where 
Chicago now stands, and nearly all the settlers in 
the vicinity. ‘ 


The story which George Flower left behind him of 
his journey into the great West is as interesting as a 
narrative of African exploration. On the way he 
had to ford a deep river, the directions for getting 
across which illustrate the difficulties of travel in a | 
country where there are plenty of rivers, but no 
ferries nor bridges ; | 

“Wade straiglit in,” he was told, “four times the 
length of your horse; then turn sharp to your right; | 
go on two lengths of the horse; then bend a little to 
the left, and then push on to the other shore, slant- 
ing off a little with the current as you go!”’ 

Even with such explicit directions as these, one | 
had to have a pretty good memory to escape drown- 
ing. Flower said that the fording adventures which 
he had on this trip impressed themselves so vividly 
on his senses that he continued to ford rivers in his 
dreams as long as he lived, which was more than 
fifty years afterward. j 

Both Flower and Birkbeck were men of property. 
Birkbeck, who was a widower, brought with him | 
his two daughters, their companion, Miss Andrews, | 
and a few servants. Flower was a bachelor; but on 
the way they encountered a minister at a settlement, | 
and Flower and Miss Andrews were married. It | 
was a strange romance, since Birkbeck was also a} 
suitor for Miss Andrews’s hand; but the young | 
woman having decided in favor of Flower, Birkbeck | 
gave her hand at the wedding to him, taking the 
place of parent to the woman whom he could not 
make his wife. 

Flower “pitched his camp” permanently, and with 
much sagacity, at a fertile and beautiful spot in 
southeastern Illinois, which he named Albion, in 
honor of his native country. He established an 
English colony at this point; and Albion became the 


importance. Flower built an elegant house at his 
new home, and used his wealth to develop and im- 
prove agriculture in his adopted land. 

He did more than this; when, in 1823, it was 

state, he resisted the 
proposition with all his influence, which was very 
considerable in the new commonwealth, and was in- 
strumental in securing the defeat of the scheme. He 
could not have done a-greater service to his State or 
his country. 

Flower lived until the year 1862. In the mean- 
time he had lost his large fortune, but he remained 
highly esteemed to the last, and died in the State 
which he had helped to found. 








— Se 
EXPLORATIONS IN GREENLAND. 


On the 17th of last July a Norwegian expedition 
started from the east coast of Greenland to cross the 
country to the west coast. The route chosen lay 
along the parallel of 65° 2’ north latitude. The dis- 
tance to be traversed was estimated at about four 
hundred and twenty-five miles. The mode of travel- 
ling over the snow and ice was by a Norwegian ski, 
the form and mode of use of which have been many 
times described in the Companion. They are snow- 
runners—long strips of pine wood without a flaw. 


The ski used upon this journey were about eight 
feet in length, one inch in thickness, and four inches 
in width. In the middle was a leather strap covered 
with wool for the foot, and a slight catch for the 
heel. Jumps of from twenty-five to thirty feet can 
be made upon these runners without breaking them, 
and many a Norwegian is as much at home on them 
as an Indian is on his pony. 

This expedition was under the command of Doctor 
Nansen, a famous ski-runner. For carrying their 
provisions they had five hand-sleds of only half the 
weight of those usually taken in Arctic expeditions. 
The baggage, which was made as light as possible, 
consisted of the usual scientific apparatus, a camera, 
cooking utensils and provisions. 

At the rate of fifteen miles a day, the journey was 
expected to occupy about thirty days. This would 
have brought the party to the west coast in ample 
time to take the last steamer to Copenhagen in Sep- 
tember. Unlooked for delays | sl a their return 
home, but reports have been brought of their safe 
arrival on the west coast. 

They had, however, been compelled to deviate 
from the route they had chosen, and reached the 
coast at a point much further south than they had 
intended. The report of their observations will add 


during the preceding fortnight. 


| all able-bodied persons should attend the public ser- 





to our knowledge of the geography of Greenland, | 
but, on the whole, if we may judge from the reports | 
received, the results will be disappointingly small. | 

Many attempts have been made at different times | 
to perform this journey, but all former ones have | 
failed. The most that has been done was effected | 
by Nordenskiold, who, in 1883, penetrated seventy- | 
tive miles from the east coast. From this point two | 
Lapps of his party went on in advance one hundred | 
and forty miles farther, making a total distance of 
two hundred and fifteen miles. This took them to the | 
very heart of the continent, if we may call the land | 
a continent. 


-4@> 7 
A COLONIAL JUSTICE. 


A justice of the peace in the early colonial days 
of New England was regarded as the representative 
of his “Sovereign Lord the King.” The royal com- 
mission by which he held his office called him “Our 
trusty and well-beloved,”’ and he had the privilege 
of appending the title esquire to his name. The 
community spoke of him as the Squire, and treated 
him with great respect. 





He was not appointed a justice because he was 

wise and learned.in the law, but because he was 
known to be loyal, toexhibit a dignified deportment, | 
and to be one of those “Substancial men that are | 
prudent psons and of substancial estates.” 
_ He took an oath to “dispense justice equally and 
impartially in all cases, and do equal rights to the 
poor and to the rich after your cunning wit and 
power according to law.” 

His most pleasing function was to marry those 


| who came to him to be joined in wedlock, for in 


those Puritan times marriage was celebrated by the 
justice, and not by the minister. Those who came 


ae cna 


to him to be married had to bring the town clerk’s 
certificate that their intentions to marry had been 
proclaimed at three religious meetings in the parish 


The justice had an extensive jurisdiction, for he 
was a criminal judge, a civil judge, and the chief of 
police. He took care that there should not be trav- 
elling, labor, nor amusement on Sunday, and that 


vices in the meeting-house. 

Profane swearing and cursing of persons or crea- 
tures were criminal offences, which the justice pun- 
ished. The author of ‘Colonial Times on Buzzard’s 
Bay” quotes from a justice’s court records, written 
in a medley of farming accounts and notes of bar- 
gains, the following, to illustrate the close restraint 
under which conversation was kept in those days: 

“October 21—1748 Ebenezer Swift of falmouth 
for profain Swaring two times in my hearing paide 
his fine twenty Shillings old tener to mee Israel 
Fearing Justes of peac 

“March ye 2d day 1749 A complaint came to mee 
of Joseph Savery of Rogester cursing Ensin Ebne- 
zer burg two times hee paid his tine twenty Shil- 
lings old tener to mee Israel Fearing Just of peac’’ 

The book from which we have quoted says there | 
are instances on record in which a justice issued his 








| warrant to arrest tae town minister. The clergy- 


man’s orthodoxy had been questioned by rumor, and 
the justice required him to be examined upon mat- 
ters of doctrine. 


+e, 
For the Companion. 
THE ADVANCE. 


With thunder of legions the army advances, 
jith hoarse clangor of trumpets and clamor of 
drums; 
With hot prancing of horses and glancing of lances, 
And with wild, tingling bugle-notes onward it comes! 
Wee Peeeueees his babes at his wife’s knee, soft prat- 
tlin 
Or wits sighs that afar weeps his mother white-haired, 
Now that empty of steel every seabbard is rattling 
And A glitter foreboding each sword flashes 
yared! 


There was yesterday love, there’ll be fame for to-mor- 
row— 
But to-day there is neither; the need of the hour 
Has o’erwhelmed all beside, and nor pleasure nor sorrow 
Nor the heart’s dearest hope now has meaning or | 


wer. 
| It is but the mad zeal to beat down yonder foemen 


Now possesses all souls as one flame wraps a pyre; 
That now thrills every fibre of leaders and yeomen, 
With a wild, awful rage in which mingles no ire. 


a no longer are men, but of one force gigantic 






s each warrior a part, yearning forward to slay; 
As resistless the tide sweeps the mighty Atlantic 


Sweep the columns along on their blood-flooded way. 
And the blare of the trumpets, with clash of arms vying, 
Shrieks on high for a carnage shall glut e’en Death’s | 


naw , | 
| While the cries of the trampled, turned human in dying, | 


Fall on ears deaf to prayers,—for, oh, God !.this is war 
ARLO BATES, 


_—————_or——_—_"—_ | 
COOL. 


In 1863, General Franklin was put in military 
command of an expedition against Sabine Pass, on | 
the coast of Texas. The expedition was not suc- 
cessful, and the ships returned to New Orleans. On 
the way thither there was one night a collision be- | 
tween a large sea-going steamer and the light river- | 
boat used for headquarters. What followed is nar- 
rated by an officer of General Franklin’s staff: 


| 
| 

Our side was apparently smashed in. A anic | 
seized the crew; captain, pilot, engineer, hands, all 
rushed for the steamer. Most of our headquarters 
company and officers followed the — I was 
reading in the cabin. The crash and the cries at- | 
tracted my attention. I went on deck, and tried for | 
a moment to restore order, but in vain. The sol-| 
diers on the steamer shouted : | 

“Come on board! come on board! You're sink- | 
ing! There’s a great hole in your side!” | 

The wave she ittle gains > side | 

The waves dashed our little boat against the side 
of the steamer, and the light planks of the wheel- 
house were grinding and crashing. I can easily un- 
derstand how contagious is a -- It was with a 
great effort I restrained myself from following the 
example set me. I knew, however, that my place 
was with the general, and I went in search of him. 
He was on the hurricane-deck, seated on the sky- 
light, quietly smoking a cigar. 

: “General,” said I, “aren’t you going to leave 
er? 

“I don’t believe she’ll sink,” he replied. 

“But she is an abandoned ship, sir; every one 
has left her.”’ 

“Have they? are you sure?” 

“Dll make sure,” I replied; and going to the 
wheel-house, I found it deserted. Then I looked 
into the engine-room—I remember the engine looked 
so grim and stiff in its solitude. 

When I reported the state of affairs to Franklin 
he consented to go. We found a quiet place aft, and 
as the waves tossed our light vessel up to a level 
with the steamer, he sprung upon her deck. I at- 
tempted to follow, but the vessel was not tossed 
high enough. So I watched my chance, and plunged 
head-foremost into a port-hole, where friendly hands 
caught me, and prevented my falling on the deck. 

But our little steamer would not sink. Franklin 
at once ordered out the boats, secured the captain 
and the crew, and returned on board. The outer 
shell of the boat was crushed in, and she was leak- 
ing badly, but the inner ceiling was unhurt. I think 
the general never quite forgave me for persuading 
him to leave her. 


or -—- 
UNEXPECTED GREETING. 


Many a mortified traveller can doubtless recall .the 
experience of having stumbled along in some bar- 
barous travesty of a foreign tongue, only to be 
smoothly answered in his own language. James 
Ferguson, a Scotchman, who entered the Russian 
service in the first part of the eighteenth century, 
was deputed at the end of a war with the Turks to 
treat of peace with the Turkish Grand Vizier. 


The two officials met, with two interpreters, Rus- 
sian and Turkish, between them. Their business 
was satisfactorily concluded, and they arose to sepa- 
rate. General Ferguson, hat in hand, made his bow, 
and the vizier his salaam. Then the latter, the offi- 
cial part of the interview being at an end, turned 
suddenly, as and taking Ferguson warmly 
by the hand, declared, with a broad Scottish accent, 
that it made him “unco’ happy, noo that they were 
sae far frae hame, to meet wi’ a countryman in his 
exalted station.” 

Ferguson stared with astonishment, and the tur- 
baned vizier went on to explain: 

“My faither was the bellman of Kirkcaldy in Fife, 
and I remember to have seen you and your brother 
occasionally passing.” 





Another similar surprise, which was due to other 
causes, befell a Scotchman named Wallace, who, 
while travelling on the great plain that lies between 
the Sea of Azov and the Caspian, was astonished to 
find on his map a place marked “Scottish Colony.” 


| On making inquiries about it at Stavropol, he was 


referred to a venerable man with fine features, coal- 
black eyes, and long beard that would have done 
honor to a patriarch, who, in turn, asked him why 
he wished to know about it. : 
“Because,” said Wallace, “I myself am a Scots- 
man, and hope to find a fellow-countryman there.” 
His astonishment was extreme when the Circas- 
sian-seeming patriarch replied, in genuine, broad 
Scotch, “O mon, I’m a Scotsman, tae; my name is 
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John Abercrombie. Did ye ever hear tell o’ John 
Abercrombie, the famous Edinburgh doctor?” 

The explanation of this incongruous name and 
personality was a simple one. In the first part of 
our century a band of Scotch missionaries went to 
Russia to convert the Circassian tribes, and received 
from the emperor a grant of land on the frontier. 
Here they lived, and finding the older Circassians 
obdurate under their teachings, bought from them 
Circassian children, that they might bring them up 
in the Christian faith. 

In 1806 a little boy named Teoowa was purchased 
with money by Doctor Abercrombie, and conse- 
quently was baptized with that gentleman’s name. 
He proved to be possessed of*more than ordinary 
intelligence, and made himself master of several 
languages. 





ae = 
A SERIOUS JOKE. 


A young physician went to visit his cousin, an 
army officer, out upon the great plains. The officer 
was given to practical jokes, and the young doctor, 
being a genuine “‘tenderfoot,” was a most promising 
subject. One morning the host gravely proposed an 
elephant-hunt. “What,” said the doctor, ‘do you 
have elephants out here ?”’ 


“Plenty of them,” replied the host. Preparations 
were at once begun, and by nine o’clock a party of 
youngsters, ripe for the fun, were after elephants. 
When about five or six miles from the post, the 
doctor was sent through a thicket of ‘“wait-a-bit” 
thorns, of which he knew nothing. Anticipating 
rare sport at his plight on his return, the host sat 
on his horse waiting, when he heard a shot, and 
was startled by loud cries for help. 

He galloped through the glades, and arrived at a 
small prairie opening of an acre or two in extent, 
around which the doctor was frantically urging his 

ony, While only a few yards behind was a huge wild 

exas bull in full charge. 

All the manliness of the host was aroused by this 


| real and unexpected danger of his friend, and with- 


out a moment’s hesitation, he dashed in and fired a 
pistol shot. In an instant the bull turned upon him. 


| His large American horse was unequal to the emer- 
| gency, and in turning was met full in the side by 


the horns of the beast. 

Both horse and rider were lifted for one instant 
into the air, and then came down ina heap together. 
The horse was dead without a struggle, one horn 
being completely through his body, the other caught 
in the bones of the chest. One leg of the rider was 
between the horns of the bull, pinned fast between 
his head and the body of the horse. 

When heaped together, the horse’s body was on 


| the bull’s head, fastening it to the ground, and most 


fortunately preventing any movement, and the rider, 
his leg fast, was lying on the bull’s back. 

The whole hunting party was soon assembled. 
They were afraid to shoot the bull, lest his struggles 


| might further injure the man pinned to him. At 


last his jugular vein was opened, and he slowly bled 
to death. His horns were then cut off, the horse 
lifted, and the now nearly dead man carried on a 


| litter back to the post. 


Though no bones were broken, he paid the full 


| penalty of his joke, not only with the loss of a fine 
| horse, but with several weeks of severe suffering. It 


was his last “elephant” hunt. 
+o, 
HER SON’S WIFE. 


A keen-eyed, wiry little old lady, with a deter- 
mined expression upon her countenance and an 
aggressive air generally, sat directly in front of me 
on a Western railroad train, writes a correspondent. 
We had just left a small, dreary-looking little town 
in Kansas, when the old lady turned around and 
asked, ‘‘The next station’s B——, aint it?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“I git off there,” said the old lady, and having be- 
gun her confidences, she continued: 

“Yes, I’m going out there to live with my daugh- 
ter Harriet—that is, if we kin git along together.” 

“Indeed!”’ I said, as she evidently expected me to 
say something. 

You see, I been staying awhile out in Ohio with 
my son Hiram, but me and his wife never could git 
along in this world, never! Aint it awful how ex- 
travagant young folks are nowadays? It wa’n’t so 
when J was young.” 

“The times are different,’ I said. 

“That’s no excuse for a woman throwin’ awa 
whole half-loaves of bread, is it?’ she omen, 
sharply, and when I made no reply, she went on: 

“And that’s just what my son’s wife, Ellen, did. 
Then she uses a whole egg ev’ry morning for clearin’ 
coffee, when anybody knows that the yeller or the 
white alone will do. I’ve often cleared it with the 
shell alone, and I have made it without any egg at 
all, and it didn’t pizen us.” 

I still kept silence, for my sympathy was with her 
son’s wife, and the old lady persisted with her com- 
plaints. 

“Another thing: she takes good butter, at thirty 
cents a pound, and spreads it on beefsteak after it’s 
cooked. Think of that! And she makes her ginger- 
bread out of half sugar, instid of all molasses, 
which is good enough for anybody! It was just 
waste, waste, waste in that house! I expect to see 
the whole fam’ly in the pore-house yit, and 1 told my 
son’s wife so ev’ry day I was there.” 

“What did she say?” 

“Not a word. She never minded me, but kept 
right on. So I left, and if Harriet carries on like 
that, I’ll leave her, too.” 









- +r —— 
HIS OPINION. 


Honest comments are always interesting, if they 
are not always valuable. At a recent symphony 
concert, three young people, who had evidently 
come to talk rather than to listen, made some sur- 
prising criticisms on the music. 


“I'd rather hear you play than most any one I ever 
heard,” said the young man to one of the young 
women. 

“Oh don’t!” answered she, giggling. “I’m sure 
you’d rather hear some of those men in the orches- 
tra.” 

“No, I wouldn’t, now, honest.” 

A pause ensued, and the occupants of neighborin 
seats were just settling themselves to enjoyment o: 
the music, when the young man spoke. 

“What poor selections they do make,’”’ commented 
he, as the musicians began Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 

hony. ‘Now, if they’d only play ‘The Suwanee 

iver,’ or ‘In the Gloaming,’ or something of that 
sort, they’d just about hit it.” 

And the girls acknowledged that he was right. 

ee ae on 
UNCHRISTIAN. 

The charge is frequently made that the lives of 
Christians are not in accord with the principles of 
morality which are taught by Christianity. It some- 
times occurs that these charges are not more serious 
than that made by the old lady mentioned in the 
following incident : 

She had invited another old lady to take tea with 
her. After the departure of her guest the hostess, 
who was of a penurious turn of mind, said scoffingly : 
“Well, Betsey Blake makes a mighty loud pend 
sion of being a good church-member and all that, 
but I watched her to-night, and she up an’ put three 
heapin’ teaspoons 0’ sugarin one cup 0’ tea, an’ if 
she calls that Christianity, I don’t!” 
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For the Companion. 


POOR DOLLY IS ILL. 


I gave my dolly a pill, pill, pill, 

But all the same she is ill, ill, ill; 

I gave her a powder, I put on a plaster, 

But her poor little pulse beats faster and faster. 


Oh, fly for the doctor, fly, fly, fly! 

Make haste, or dolly will die, die, die! 

And when she is dead you can’t make her live, 
No matter how many powders you give. 





So go for the doctor, quick, quick, quick! 
And tell him my dolly is sick, sick, sick; 
And tell him my heart will be broken to bits, 
Unless he can cure my poor dolly of fits. 


M. C. HUNGERFORD. 








This 


This is the bandbox in which it reposed 


Snug in achecked gingham casing enclosed 






This 








These are private theatricals one rainy d 


When the dame in her second-best poke was away. 


For the Companion. 


TWO LOADS ON TWO ROADS. 


‘“‘“Now, John,” said Aunt Clara, as she cuddled 
Baby Fay a little closer, ‘“‘have we got everything 
in the sleigh, my dear ?”’ 

‘¢Well, I should hope so!”’ laughed Uncle John. 
‘‘Here are all the lap-robes and the handbag and 
three children and two dollies and the great big 
dinner-hasket! 
ing, I don’t believe old Prince could draw so 
much.”” 

And he tucked the robes about Kitty and Jessie, 
who were nestling and giggling on a snug little 
seat at his feet. Then he shook the lines, and 
gave the word to Prince, and away they flew 
toward Uncle Charley’s farm. 

“Let’s take the spring road this time, papa,”’ 
said Kitty, “for it is such a lovely day, Uncle 
Charley’s folks might be coming to see us.”’ 

“‘And they always come by the spring road,” 
put in Jessie. ‘Harry told me so.” 

‘And such dinners as they bring!’’ cried Kitty. 
**You can’t get such things in town.” 

Now I must tell you about the dinners. Uncle 
John’s folks and Uncle Charley’s folks were very 
fond of visiting each other; and they liked to 
have the dinner ready beforehand, so that the two 
aunties could have plenty of time to talk together, 
and to play games with the children. That is 


} said Harry, “for what if 


If it were not first-class sleigh- | 






_THE YOUTHS 








| why each family took a great big dinner-basket | 
when they went to see the other. 


It was a little later that same morning when | 


| Uncle Charley put an armful of sweet hay into 


his big farm sled, and tucked the quilts and blank- 
ets around Aunt Mary and their three children. 

‘We must go by the hill road this time, papa,”’ 
Uncle John’s folks | 
should be coming to see us? You know they | 
always come that way ; Jessie said so last time I | 
saw her.”’ | 

And so, just as Uncle Charley is fairly out of | 
sight on the hill road, here comes Uncle John on | 
the spring road! 

‘Well, I declare!’’ he says, as he knocks and 
tries the door. ‘We've missed them, sure 
enough!” 

“You will find the key,’’ says Aunt Clara, 
‘under the left-hand edge of the kitchen door- 
step. Aunt Mary would want us to go in and 
warm, of course.” 

So they went in and found the fires still bright. 

“Why, they’ve only just gone!”’ said Uncle 


| John. 


“And what’s this? Oh what’s this?’’ cried 
Jessie. 
“It’s the dinner! Oh it’s the dinner! Their, 


is Dame Pulsifer’s best Leghorn bonnet ; 


See the wired bows perched like butterflies on it. 


is the landscape that bloomed on the side, 


Bursting to view when the string was drawn wide. 


ay, 


| great big dinner-basket!”’ cried Kitty. 
began to jump and dance about it, and to peep 
under the cover, giggling and talking, both at 
once. 

“Oh they forgot it!’ “Oh doughnuts !”’ 
| chicken-pie!’" “‘A big, big chicken-pie !"’ 

By this time Aunt Clara had taken off her 
wraps and Baby Fay’s, and had made up her 

| mind what to do. 

“They will soon be back,” she said. “I will 
lay the cloth, John. and set things to warm. 
Aunt Mary shall not do all the work this time.” 
| So Uncle John put old Prince into the barn and 
Aunt Clara put the big, big chicken-pie into the 
joven. And Kitty and Jessie played with Baby 
|Fay while she set the table. When all was 
| ready, and Uncle John had come in and sat read- 
| ing the Daily News, there came a loud knock at 
the door. They all went to open it, and then 
what fun there was! 

“Why how do you do, Mrs. Brown?’ said 
Aunt Clara to Aunt Mary. ‘I’m very glad to see 
you! I hope you are all well. We thought you 
might possibly visit us to-day !”’ 

«And how do you do, Mr. Brown ?”’ Uncle John 
was saying. 
Finest farm in the country, Mr. Brown! 
and put up your horses. 
barn.” 


| 


“Oh 


Come 


The little folks laughed very hard at this, and | ma! 





| dinner. 


And they | 


‘*How do you like our new house? | 


Plenty of room in our | on the lot. 


COMPANION. 


the two babies chuckled and crowed as if they | 
knew all about it. | 
And there was more fun that day than ever | 
before, for you see there was a double joke and a | 
double sleigh-ride and, best of all, a double 
Evpora S. BuMSTEAD. 


+~o, 


THE first time the four-year-old went to Sunday | 
school the lesson was ‘‘the Israelites crossing the | 
Jordan.’’ He was very much interested in the | 
story as the teacher told it, taking it for granted | 
that the children of Israel, as the teacher called 
them, were all really children, and that made it 
so much the more interesting to the small boy. 

‘Well, papa,’’ he said, as soon as he got home, 
“they all got over the river safe.” 

“Who?” asked papa. 

“Oh, the boys!”’ 

WE were talking of the codicil of a will, when 
our little girl said, ‘““Mamma, what is a codicil ?”’ 
“Oh,”’ replied her mother, ‘nothing that you will 
understand; it is the ‘tag end’ of a thing.”’ 

The little girl was in a deep study for a while, 
and then said, “Oh, I know; my ‘feets’ is my | 
codicil, and the tip of Dash’s tail is his codicil.”” 





This is a cough and a step on the stairs 


Putting to rout their fantastical airs. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
x. 
ANAGRAMS. 
February Birthdays. 


C. Hicks Landseer, Feb. 7, 1812. 
J.V. Elsenrue, Feb. 8, 1828. 

Maj. P. R. Easton, Feb. 9, 1822. 
Milo Alan Branch, Feb. 12, 1809. 
O. Coppertree, Feb. 12, 1791. 

Otto McHarten, Feb. 12, 1663. 

E. B. C. Marshall, Feb. 18, 1775. 
Edgar Poe Goeby, Feb. 18, 1795. 
Goethe Wagnorsing, Feb. 22, 1732. 
Hiram Vorce Gouti, Feb. 26, love. 






This is the cat that appeared on the scene, 
Wondering what this fine opening might mean. 


These are some kittens whose innocent eyes 
Failed to perceive the dame’s awful surprise. 





For the Companion, 
JINGLET. 


Many a river in our town, 

Many a boat goes sailing down, 

What are the rivers? Gutters swift. 

What are the boats? Well, sticks adrift. 
Who are the boatmen? Children small! 
They stay ashore these sailors all. 

But far and fast, with flying feet, 

Each sailor follows up his fleet. 

Many a river,in our town, 

Many a boat goes sailing down! M. J. H. 


For the Companion. 





CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


At table one morning Ava chanced to have a 
|red napkin, with fringe, beside her plate, while 
Edna’s was white, and hemmed. 

‘‘Mine’s the prettiest, isn’t it?’ said Ava, tuck- 
ing it under her chin, and smoothing out the 
fringe daintily. 

“T don’t care,” Edna answered, cheerfully. 
| **Mine’s all napkin, anyway !” 


The colored man was doing some whitewashing 
Jennie was greatly interested in the 
preparations for work, saying, ‘‘Oh, come, mam- 
Tom is getting ready to shave the fence!” 





| 
| 


| called it. 





2. 
CRYPTOGRAM. 


Take one letter from every third word, beginning 
with the first, for the date of Candlemas Day. 

If you have never chanced to behold the tiny snow- 
drop, there is pleasure which you have not known. 
“Fair Maid of February,’ our English ancestors 
Another name is Purification Flower, be- 
cause often it blossoms upon or near Candlemas 
Day. LILIAN PAYSON. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Pisces. 
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Third line down, Candlemas Day. 
Fifth line down, Purification. 


. 1. R-oar-in-g. 2. W-Ithere-d. 3. 


3 F-elicit-y. 
4. E-ducat-e. 5. H-and-some-r. 
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; February, 1880, work was begun on the Panama 
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Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
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books unless your Post-office address is given. 
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your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
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PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 
PURE AIR AND PNEUMONIA. 


Pneumonia is at present attracting unwonted 
attention among physicians. It is said to be increas- 


| it is only a piece of flannel. 


ing in mortality under the best modern treatment, | 


and some medical men advance the idea that the old 


methods—including copious bleeding—gave more 
effective results than those now employed. Others 


insist that the increased mortality is only apparent, 
and is accounted for by improved registration. 

Whatever may be the facts, pneumonia is a very 
grave disease in the old and feeble, whether their 
feebleness results from poor and insufficient food, 
from an inherited weakness of constitution, from 
some temporary impairment of health, from bad 
air, or other cause. The feeble are those who are 
most liable to be attacked by it, and its easiest vic- 
tims. 

The attack is often without any ascertainable ex- 
citing cause; but the most common causes are a 
sudden chill and prolonged exposure to cold and 
damp. 

‘Though the disease is common among the old, and 


| nor seen anything of the affair, stood wondering | 


is quite apt to be fatal, yet it occurs most frequently | 
between the ages of twenty and forty—the period of | 


greatest exposure. For a like reason it more fre- 
quently attacks men than women. 
Dr. Thomas Darlington, having medical charge of 


the workmen on a section of the new Croton Aque- | 


duct, saw, in the winter of 1886, over one hundred | 


and fifty cases. 

All the workmen were exposed to conditions which 
induce the disease. The air of the badly ventilated 
tunnel was very impure from breath, the soot of 
smoking lamps, fine dust from the drilling, and from 


| a disagreeable visitor. 


the gases resulting from the blasting with dynamite. | 


Water, moreover, was constantly dripping on the 
workmen, and when they came up, wet, perspiring 
and thinly clad, they were exposed to cold winds. 
Most of the cases were soon removed to the city 
hospital, and lost sight of. But Doctor Darlington had 


sole charge of twenty-five patients. They occupied 


one room of a shanty in which forty men slept by | 


night and forty by day. 
never open. 


The two windows were 
The excretions went to the floor, and 


| 


| 
| 


were simply covered with dirt or ashes, and swept | 


up. The odor was that of a menagerie. 

The doctor had the room emptied, the sides and 
the ceiling whitewashed, the bedsteads washed, the 
bedclothes and mattresses taken into the sunshine, 
and washed as much as possible, the windows 
opened, and the floor sprinkled with chloride of lime. 
The epidemic at once ceased. 
death. 

His chief reliance in the treatment was fresh air, 
with very simple medicines. 
treatment the better.” 


He had not a single 


He says, “the less 


- en 
GREAT ENGINEERING WORKS. 


Our Historical Calendar this week notes the oceur- 
rence of three anniversaries, each of which calls to 
mind a great engineering enterprise. On the 7th of 


Canal, which is not finished; on the 9th of February, 
1875, the first train passed through the Hoosac 
Tunnel; on the 11th of February, 1828, died DeWitt 
Clinton. 

Governor Clinton was not the projector of the Erie 
Canal, but to him more than to any other man was 
due its construction. He made it a hobby. He 
clung to the enterprise and talked about it when 
other men were disposed to forget it. He lived to 
see it finished and open, but he never knew what an 
impetus ‘t gave to American trade, and what vast 
stores of wealth it poured into his native State. 

The Hoosac Tunnel is not now the longest opening 
through a mountain. There are several others 
which exceed it in length, although there is none in 
this country which is of so great importance as this 
as a highway of traffic and travel. 

But when the Hoosac Tunnel—the “great bore” as | 
its opponents called it—was proposed, first as a 
canal tunnel and a part of a continuation of the Erie 
Canal, which was to be extended to Boston, after- 
wards as a railroad tunnel, the magnitude of the 


| only too evident to all. 


| amusing than any effort of those who are trying to 





undertaking seemed appalling. Four miles through 


| plaint, nervous prostration, was given by an old 


a solid rock! 
and although the work oceupied many years and 


Its advocates persisted in urging it, 


cost millions upon millions of dollars, it was com 
pleted at last. 

Of the three great enterprises noted in our calen 
dar, the latest is in a state of collapse, and no one 
can say whether or not it will ever be carried out. 


| are pure. 


Fhe second cost many times as much as had been 
expected, and has not proved to be commercially so 
important as its friends predicted it would be. The 
first, the great canal across New York, more than 
justified all that was hoped from it, and stands to-day 
“& monument to the memory of one of the greatest 
and least known of American statesmen, DeWitt 


Clinton. 
> 


A PRECIOUS DOG. 


Dogs are noble animals; people are to be commis- 
erated who do not like them; but one may love even 
a dog too well, or, at least, too unwisely. Less than 
that, certainly, could not be said of a Mr. Birt, who 
had a dog named Ducky, of whom an account is 
given by Mr. Frith. 


The month was May; and the Academy Exhibi- 
tion, then in Trafalgar Square, was open. Just as I 
arrived at the bottom of the steps leading to the 
gallery, Birt’s brougham drew up, and Mr. Birt 
stepped out with Ducky in his arms. Birt was 
slightly lame; he stumbled, and the dog fell into a 
mass of mud, which had been collected at the pave- 
ment-side by the street-sweepers, at least a foot and 
a half thick—so thick, at any rate, that Ducky disap- 
peared completely. 

Mr. Birt stared at the mud for an instant; then he 
plunged into it, rescued his favorite in a plight that 
may be imagined, and in that condition, regardless 
of a splendid dress which adorned the lady, he was 
flung into Mrs. Birt’s lap. The parties hurried home, | 
where a warm bath with other appliances saved the 
valuable life. 

Mr. Birt had an objection to dogs’ collars,—why, 
I knew not; and I was therefore surprised, some 
time after this, to see Ducky’s neck ornamented with 
what seemed to me a collar. 

“I thought you objected to collars for dogs, Mrs. | 
Birt,” said I. “I see Ducky sports one to-day.” 

“Oh no!” said the lady; “that is not a dog-collar,— | 
j You see, the poor dear 
has had a bad cold and sore throat ever since that 
dreadful accident in Trafalgar Square, and we have 
had flannel round her neck night and day.” 

“But,” said I, examining the collar,—for collar it 
was, though of flannel, and not wider than a broad 
tape,—‘‘that is surely too narrow to do any good.”’ 

“Oh! but it was much wider, of course! We have 
gradually lessened it; she is leaving it off by 
degrees.” 
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A PROVENCAL WOLF-STORY. 

An old wolf who had become deaf and blind from | 

weight of years, having occasion to make a journey | 

through a forest, caused one of his young ones to go | 

before him, taking the young one’s tail in his mouth 
to guide him. 





In this way the old wolf made very good progress 
through the woods; but a passing hunter, seeing the 
strange procession, fired at the young wolf. 

The shot missed his body, but cut off the young | 
wolf’s tail, and the animal, greatly frightened, ran | 
off as fast as his legs could carry him. 

The old wolf, who, of course, had neither heard 


what the young one was waiting for. Whereupon 
the hunter came up, and taking the young wolf’s 
detached tail in his ste 9 started home with it. 

The old wolf trotted along contentedly after him, 
and-the villagers, seeing the hunter enter the village | 
with the beast in tow, were greatly astonished. | 

The wolf was placed in captivity, and died soon 
after. And the villagers have ever since repeated | 
to strangers the story of this wonderful adventure— 
which the strangers are at liberty to believe or not, 
as they please. 


———— 
SOMETHING TO SAY. 


Only children feel privileged to indulge in absolute 
frankness of act and speech. ‘Can’t you speak to 
Mr. White?” asked a mother of her little girl, who 
had steadfastly refused to make the acquaintance of 
The child shook her head. 


“Oh, do come and tell me what you had for Christ- 
mas,” said Mr. White, persuasively; but little Mary 
made no reply. : 

“T have a little girl at home,” went on the visitor. | 
“Tf you will tell me something about your dollies, I 
can tell her when I go home, and she will be so 
pleased !”? 

Mary remained mute, and after a few more vain 
attempts, the visitor turned his attention to other 
members of the family. Presently he rose, saying, 
“Well, I think it is time for me to say good-night.”’ 

“Good-night!”” came from Mary’s corner, where 
she had been sitting in dignified silence. “Good- 
night! good-night !” 

The absolute relief in her explosive tones, was 


iaeasoccaliliings oo 
NERVOUS. 


A new and singular cause of that common com- 


colored man who lately called at a physician’s office. 

**You say that your wife is very sick with nervous 
prostration?” asked the physician. 

***Deed she is!” was the emphatic reply. ‘“She’s 
been mighty bad off fo’ some time now, sah.” 

“What has been the cause of the attack—over- 
work?”’ 

“No, sah, not dat. Yo’ see we had a monst’ous 
fine tu’key Christmas, a noble big bird it was, sah, 
en my wife she done eat de bigges’ paht ob it, en 
mos’ ob a minch-pie, en a lot ob sweet stuff aftah- 
ward, sah, en her narvous system aint been right 
since, sah.” : 

oS an 


PUIR FAITHER. 


Having lost his wife when his little girl was but 
six years old, Sandy McPherson married again. His 
new wife was very kind to Maggie, the little girl, 
but she ruled Sandy with a rod of iron. 

An old lady meeting Maggie on her way to school, 


kissed the little mite warmly, bought her a big poke 
of sweets, and said: 


“Puir wee lassie, ye’ve only a step-mither the noo, 
; 


eh bit I’m gey sorry for ye, dearie,’ 

“Ye’re no’ needin’,” said Maggie, solemnly, “but 
I'd like ye tae feel awfu’ sorry for ma puir faither.” 
—_——_——>___— 

ABROAD. 


The comments of an audience are often more 


interest them from the platform. 





At a recent reading of Shakespeare, the phrase 
“Go, get aboard,” was used with em phasis, and one, 
at least, of the listeners had some difficulty in under- 
standing that the words were to be interpreted, “Go | 
on board the ship.” 

“A board!’’ repeated she, in audible tones. “Get | 
aboard? What does he mean to do with a board?” 
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Salt rheum, with its agonizing itch and pain, is | 
cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla. Give it a trial. [Adp, | 
e ie | 
Science in the Household teaches us that poor | 
and adulterated Flavoring Extracts, while costing a trifle 
less, increase the doctor's bills, and make nature's great- | 
est gift, a healthy stomach, a curse. Burnett’s Extracts | 
[Adr. | 
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Ferry’s Seeds 


Sia D. M. FERRY & CO. are 
. acknowledged to be the 
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SEED ANNUAL 


; For 1889 

‘Will be mailed FREE 
to all applicants, and 
to year’s customers 
Y without ordering it. Jnvalu- 
ab/etoall, Every person usi: 


Earliest Cauliflower Garden, Field or Flower S 


in existence. 


should send for it. Address 
D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


If you want the best Garden you 
have ever had, you must sow 


MAULE’S SEEDS. 


There is no question but that 
Maule’s Garden Seeds are unsur- 


passed. Their present popularity 
in every county in the United States 
proves it, for I now have customers 
at more than 31,000 post-offices. 
When once sown, others are not wanted 
at any price. Over one quarter of a 
million copies of my néw Catalogue 
for 1889 have been mailed already. 
It is pronounced the most original, 
beautifully illustrated and readable 
Seed Catalogue ever published. It 
contains among other things, cash 
prizes for premium vegetables, etc., 
to the amount of $3,500. You should 
not think of purchasing any Seeds this 
Spring before sending for it. It is 
mailed free to all enclosing stamp 
for return postage. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HENDERSON’S NEW 
Bush Lima BEAN. 


Can and Should be Grown in every 
Garden on the Continent. 


Ofallthe Novelties in Garden Products 
ever sent out, there is nothing so entirely distinct 


and valuable as this New Vegetable. The 
old Lima Bean can only be grown on poles, 
while the NEW BUSH LIMA grows and is 
cultivated exactly like the common bush or snap 
bean (growing only 18 inches high), and from 
the time of its bearing in July, produces in 
abundance delicious Lima Beans throughout the 
entire season until frost. It has, besides, an 
additional value, in that it is two weeks 
earlier than any other Lima Bean, being fit 
for the table in from forty to fifty days from 
time of planting. 

Price (by mail) 25 cents per packet, 
& packets for $1.00, 12 packets for 
$00 ackets sufficient for an 
ordinary - sized family for the season). 
Directions for growiny on each packet. 
Remittances can be sent either by Post 
Office Order, Postal Note or Stamps, 

$iso Gash Prizes for single plants 

pees 7 J greatest number of pods. For 
conditions see Manual offered below. 

Every purchaser of Henderson’s Bush 

ma Bean will be sent, without charge, our 
Manual OF EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN, & 
book of 140 pages, size, 9x 11, containing 3 col- 
ored plates (the price of which is 25 cents), on 
the distinct understanding, however, that 
those ordering will say in what paper they saw 
this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON iC 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 











RAPE VINES 


{90 Varieties. AlsoSmall Fruits. Quality unsurpassed. 
arranted true. Very one wh sample vines mailed for 150. _De- 
scriptive price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, N.Y 














Grand: New Flowers. 
THE RAINBOW PLANT. the most mag- 


nificent ofall plants. It grows 2 or3 feethighin 
beautiful pyramidal spirals of thick foliage, 
which is 0 
colors: Scarlet, Rose, Pink, Amaranth, Yellow, 
Green, Orange, etc. Radiant like a Rainbow. It 
is one of the very easiest plants to grow, either 
in the gardenor pots. Per package, cts. 


SWEET NIGHTINGALE. ¢?°.enicst 


flowers, opening about sunset and lasting tif 
noon next day. Flowers, pure whi‘e and enor- 
mous size, 9inches long and 6 wide, its power- 
ful and delicate perfume filling the air fora 
long distance. It grows two feet high and each 
plant produces several flowers each evening. It 
grows and blooms freely all summer in any 
garden. The Moonflower is no comparison.to it 
in grandeur and beauty. Per pkt., 20 cts. 





PANSY, THUNDER CLOUD. 2.7.55 »% 


enormous Coa! black flowers, many of whichare 
bordered with a red and -whiterim; magnificent. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 






This is one of * 


the most beautiful and intense * 
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an 
For 50 cents we will mail the Rainbow P 
ingale and Thunder Cloud Pansy Seed, and Catalogue. To 
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of ourestablishment. It requires neither trou- 
ble or expense to get it. Our Catalogue tells 
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Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, 


Our Magnificent Illustrated Catalogue 
for 1889 is decidedly the finest ever issued. 


Profusely illustrated with fine cuts andc lored 
plates. Initis offeredallsortsof FL E 
and iG. ABLE DS, BULBS 


LANTS, FRUITS, 0 RARE 
TROPICAL FRUITS, Ete. Look to it for 
many GRAND NOVELTIES never before 
offered. This elegant and expensive CATA- 


d ask for Catalogue it will be sent you Free. 
lant, Sweet Night- 


every order we will also add another elegant novelty FREE. (2~ WRITE AT ONCE AS THIS OFFER 


MAY NOT APPEAR AGAIN. Add 
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CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., New York. 
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GRAPE VINES, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


CHOICEST OLD. 


Among the latter we introduce the CRAWFORD STRAWBERRY. 
you T ? Ht combines more good qualities than any other. 
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all commissions. Thirty-fifth year; 24 greenhouses, 700 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 
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For the Companion. 


JUST THE BOY WANTED. 
Il. 
By JUDGE OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, JR. 


In the Law. 


A boy who wants to succeed in the law will 
probably do so. An encouraging thought, as far 
But the power to want to do a thing is 
as much a talent as the power to do it well, and 
the two are very apt to go together. So that I am 
not offering encouragement, but stating the first 
inborn gift which the boy born for the law must 
have. 


as it goes. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





class prejudice, or mean envy, or base unbelief 
will make it easy for them to side with him. A 
noble one will reveal to them in themselves here- 
tofore unsuspected powers of aspiration, and high 
flight toward lofty and generous thoughts, and 
will carry them on wings over the gulfs that cross 
his path. But, bad or good, the persuasive man 
has tact to discern the kind of natures with which 
he has to deal, and to feel, by a sort of instinct, 
in what directions they will follow easily, and 
from what they will turn away. 

Most of the very successful jury lawyers whom 
I have known have had some little spark or touch, 
at least, of imagination. The most famous, as 
we all know, have had a great deal. It is surpris- | 
ing how far even a very little will go, as any one 
may see by comparing successful speeches with | 
the poetry, or even with the famous prose writing | 
of our literature. 

One other requisite should be mentioned if a| 
man is to succeed in the more brilliant walks of | 
the profession, and that is a tough constitution. 
Not necessarily the kind of strength that rows in 
prize crews, but a talent for living and keeping in 








The boy who is wanted in the law must be able 
himself to want something very hard all the time, | 
and for along time. But this is true for the most | 
part of all who are wanted anywhere in life. 
There are some other talents which have a more 
special connection with the law. 

The law is a great mass of rules, showing when 
and how far a man is liable to be punished, or to 
be made to hand over money or property to his 
neighbors, and so forth. These rules are con- 
tained in books. A lawyer learns them in the 
main by reading books. 

He begins by doing little else than read, and 
after he has prepared himself by, say, three years’ 
study to practise, still, all his life long and almost 
every day, he will be looking into books to read a 
little more than he already knows about some 
new question which he has got to answer. 

The power to use books, then, is a talent which 
the would-be lawyer ought to possess. He ought 
to have enough flexibility and fineness of mental 
fibre to make it easy for him to collect ideas from 
printed words. He ought to have some readiness 
in finding what a book contains, and something 
of an instinct for where to look for what he wants. 

But although this is the power of which he will 
first feel the need, it is not the most important. A 
lawyer does not study law to recite upon it, as a 
boy studies the Latin grammar or mathematics ; 
he studies it to use it and to act upon the rules 
which he has learned in real life. His business is 
to try cases in court, and to advise men what to 
do in order to keep out or get out of trouble. He 
studies his books in order to advise and to try his 
cases in the right way. 

So it will be seen at once that book-learning is 
only the beginning. A man may be clumsy with 
his books, but if he can tell another man in dis- 
tress what to do, he has the better half of ability. 
If he can seize at once the important facts from 
out the sea of dramatic circumstances poured in 
upon him by eager witnesses or clients, he will 
find plenty of students to help him to what he 
wants from the library. 

Practical judgment, that is, a sense of the rela- 
tive importance of things with reference to the 
accomplishment of some desired end, is what 
commands the world. Before a boy is fifteen you 
ean tell whether he has it. If he has it, he will 
show it in the law. The lawver’s judgment is a 
sense of the relative importance of facts with 
reference tothe rules of law, and a sense also,— 
the more the better,—of their importance with 
regard to business, because law and business are 
bound together very closely, and in advising a 
man what to do the lawyer often needs to consider 
business consequences as well as law. 

But a lawyer's occupation is not only to advise, 
but to persuade. Persuasion needs other gifts 
beside judgment, and more than one. If it were 
only to persuade courts, that is, bodies of experts 
dealing with questions of the kind which they are 
trained to answer, the chief needs would be clear- 
ness of thought which makes clearness of state- 
ment, and that sort of ease and familiarity in 
handling ideas which is one of the marks of a civ- 
ilized man. The former is a gift, the latter partly 
a gift, but more the result of training still compar- 
atively rare in this country. 

But these are not the only needs. A lawyer has 
to persuade juries as well as judges, he has to 
argue before committees, to deal with matters of 
legislation, and to make men in all kinds of 
callings believe what he wants to convince them 
of. 

You may convince a lawyer of a proposition of 
law by reasoning alone, but to carry an untrained 
man upon a question of conduct or of life, takes 
all the powers of your nature at once. 





A man’s deepest beliefs are the product of all 
his powers and passions and his whole experi- | 
ence; and in some degree the whole man goes | 


into his belief upon any mixed and _ practical 
question. To bring about a fighting belief, the 
whole man must be roused. When roused he is 
sometimes easily led. But to lead a man, or even 
to set in motion the predetermined drift of his 
nature, you must be able to do more than state 
your propositions clearly, you must be able to 
paint transporting pictures in which one finds 
himself arrived at the desired conclusion by an 
act of vision. 

A bad man will awaken in his hearers whatever 


working order under difficulties. An advocate, 
and ina less degree an adviser, has to undergo! 
great stretches of prolonged intellectual sport, | 
often joined with bodily exertion, and sometimes | 
with great excitement and anxiety. | 

The pace is killing, and very many of the most | 
successiul lawy¢’s break down in middle life, have | 
to take a rest, e haps, for years, and when they | 
come back to tueu work, do so with soberer gait 
and with precauuons. If they had not been excep- 
tional people, they would not have come back at 
all. 

I have mentioned the gifts which seem to me | 
the most important for a great success at the bar. | 
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HELD BY 


| There are quiet and pleasant places in the law for 
| which less is sufficient. It is to be said, too, that 
| ing for a considerable variety of talents. As they 
| say of Boston, it is a good place to go from. 
| In actually making up one’s mind, there are 
many secondary considerations to be taken into 
account from a good voice or potent temperament 
to favorable connections. But I do not think 
;}much of brilliant starts; the battle will depend 
after all on the native force of the man. The 
degree of our force is determined for us in advance, 
|and in the great shaking up of men together in 
|life, most men sooner or later reach the place 
| where they belong. This is destiny if you choose, 
|but a part of man’s destiny, and the means by 
| which the inevitable comes to pass, is striving. 
In a sense, what a man wants he can have. 

The desire of his soul is the prophecy of his 
fate. 

es en 


For the Companion. 


HELD BY A ROPE. 


Egypt has been called the Gift of the Nile, and 
everything in the land is connected with the 
movements of the great artery that is the life of 
| the country. 
| The Seventeenth of June is the ‘‘night of the 
|drop,’’ and is celebrated as a festival. Moore 
|in his Lalla Rookh tells us of the power of 





“The drop that down from the moon, 
Falls through the healing air of June.” 


| According to the ancient legends, Isis, the god- 
|dess of Egypt, weeps over the aridness of the 
| country, and the tear falling from her eye into the 
| Nile causes the overflow which brings renewed life 
| to the land. The Cairenes spend the night beside 
| the river, either in the open air or in houses near 
ithe bank, and practise all sorts of ceremonies. 
|Each member of the family places a piece of 
| dough on the roof; if the dough rises, happiness 
jis in store for the fortunate one who placed it 
there; if not, it is an ill omen. 

Ten days later the river slowly begins to rise, 


| and the city being under water. 


| and in the sunlight glittered and glistened. 





| the law offers employment, or, at least, an open- | 


and the Nile crier goes through the streets every 
morning with the latest bulletin as to the height 
of the water. The great festivity of the year is 


the Wefa or the cutting of the dam, which takes | 


place between the tenth and fourteenth of August. 

Egypt is now no longer a vast lake during the 
inundation as it formerly was. The water is con- 
ducted into a net-work of canals and reservoirs, 
and distributed as it is needed, and engineers are 
appointed to see that there is no loss nor waste. 
Levees are built to keep the waters within bounds, 
and many of the villages are connected by these, 
while others can only be reached by boat. 

When we reached Egypt in the middle of Oc- 
tober, the inundation was at the highest point, 
higher than it had been for years. To attempt the 
journey to the pyramids was, we were told, mad- 
ness, the whole face of the country between Ghizeh 
But the flood 
would not abate for weeks, and we could not 
wait, and so decided to try it. 

Selecting our donkeys with care, we started 
out, a party of four including the dragoman and 
the leader of the little animals, which are the 
street-cars of Egypt. The donkey boy, a very 
bright little fellow of fourteen years, was a family 
man he told us proudly, with two wives and four 


| children, and he supported his whole establish- 


ment on the one franc a day he earned by taking 
care of the donkeys. 

On past the city out into the open we rode, con- 
gratulating ourselves that we had not heeded the 
advice given us. 

Our route lay along a high embankment beside 
one of the numerous canals which encircle the 
city, and a more beautiful scene cannot be imag- 
ined. The water was almost up with the banks, 
Tall 


A ROPE. 


| reeds and rushes with waving plumes beautifully 
| green lined the shore, and the reflection in the 
water gave back every leaf and twig. 

Then suddenly and abruptly the dyke was cut 
off, and before us was a sheer descent into the 
yellow water. The force of the waves had under- 
mined the foundation, and it had sunk. What to 
do next was the question. 

Yussef got down, and went forward to explore. 
Finally he came back with the intelligence that 
there was a boat a little way back, which would 
take us if we were willing to go in that way. 
Turning, we rode to where a curve in the embank- 
ment formed a tiny cove, and there was the boat, 
a long, dirty, weather-beaten craft, with the im- 
mensely high mast and the odd-shaped sail that 
they use only on the Nile. 

Leaving our donkeys to the boy who was to take 
them back to the city, we embarked and pushed off. 
The little boat rocked and reeled with the force of 
the current, but the boatmen seemed to know their 
business, and piloted us safely enough though it 
was no easy task. The tallest trees were half under 
water, and the smallest were wholly submerged ; 
and when one least expected it, he was apt to 
run up against one, for the water was so thick 
with mud that nothing could be seen below the 
surface. 

Men were at work upon the embankments 
strengthening them, and a busy scene the green 
terraces rising up out of the yellow water presented. 
Where the rush had swept the dykes completely 
away, they were throwing connecting bridges. I 
was forcibly reminded of the scenes at home, 
when the Mississippi bursts its bounds and breaks 
through the levees. Every available force on the 
plantation is set: to work to strengthen the barrier 
that keeps off the waters. It was all the more 
striking, as the fellahin and our Southern negroes 
closely resemble each other. . 

Our little boat with its great sail brought us 
finally up to the elevated plateau where the pyra- 
mids stand, and we landed, glad to be on terra 
firma. 

No one ever forgets the view that he gets from 
the top of Cheops, where he seems to feel the cen- 
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turies go by. The drawback to the pleasure and 
awe which the place inspires is the chattering, the 
quarrelling and the clamoring for bakshish of 
the swarms of Arabs that hauntthe place. Thanks, 
however, to the overflow, none but our own party 
were there, so we were left in peace to the desola- 
tion of the scene. 

Below us lay the waste of water with the wind- 
ing line of the embankments curling like a great 
green serpent, and from its bosom seemed to rise 
the minarets and domes of the distant city, while 
over all the tall columns the Mosque of 
Mehemet Ali kept ward. At our feet crouched 
the sleepless Sphynx brooding over the scene as 
she has done for fifty centuries. 

We explored the Tomb of Numbers, and the 
temple in ruins, lunched at the pavilion built for 
the Prince of Wales, sunned ourselves in the sand 
as we watched the granite monster, and wished a 
genius was there to unseal those tightly closed lips, 
and disclose the things that those eyes had seen. 

Then as the shadows were lengthening, tired 
and worn-out we returned to the boat. Whether 
the current was stronger than in the morning, or 
whether the crew were tired I cannot tell, but cer- 
tainly the boat did not obey the helm, but drifted 
at the mercy of the wind, and rocked from side 
to side. The great danger was, of course, in 
running against a snag, but providentially, though 
she bumped many times, the boat did not strike 
heavily, and we drifted on in the right direction, 
for she seemed to be entirely out of the control of 
the boatmen. 

The situation was perilous in the extreme, night 
| was coming on, there we were, miles from any 
chance of succor, wholly at the mercy of the 
| current, and liable at any moment to be over- 
| turned. 

At last we drifted toward one of the bridges 
which had been thrown over the canal, and imme- 
diately we were sucked into the current that 
poured with tremendous force through the open- 
ing. Just as we went under, the sail which they 
had been trying to take in fell with a crash, and 
swept one of the boatmen into the water. 

With a shriek he threw up his hands, and went 
down like lead. Every effort was made to keep 
in the middle of the culvert, which was twelve feet 
across, and in that we succeeded. 

The bridge was about fifteen feet high, and just 
as we rushed along, the top of the tall mast caught 
on one of the timbers of the bridge, and held fast. 
Back and forth rocked the boat in the rush of 
waters, but the hold of the ropes never relaxed. 
From side to side we were tossed with a dizzy, 
sickening motion, just escaping each time being 
dashed against the rocks which formed the side of 
the bridge, and expected every instant to be cap- 
sized. 

I have heard of the Eastern indifference to 
death, but it certainly was not manifested there, 
for the Arabs shrieked with fear, and called upon 
Allah to deliver them. 

The boat was half-full of water, and it took all 
of our efforts at bailing to keep her from filling; 
but the men were of no use, they sat down in the 
water and rocked from side to side, bemoaning 
their fate, till the captain, losing patience, adminis- 
tered sound kicks to them, telling them to go to 
work and stop their howling. 

One of them slyly took out his penknife, and 
approaching the rope was just about to cut it, 
when I, seeing what he was about to do, called to 
him to drop the knife. The fellow got closer, and 
had just touched the rope when I pulled a revolver 
from my pocket saying, “If you touch that rope, 
I'll shoot you.” 

The outstretched arm dropped as if paralyzed, 
and the knife fell in the water. 

Our one chance of life, and it was but a slender 
one, lay in the holding out of the rope. There 
were men working on the road above us, we 
knew, and if we could only attract their attention, 
it might be well with us yet. But, of course, the 
| chances were that the rope would wear away, and 

then the almost certainty was we should be dashed 
| to pieces. 

| Half-mad with fear, one of the men jumped 
| into the water to try and gain the embankment. 
| He was a tall, powerful man, and a magnificent 
| swimmer, but the water tossed him about like a 
| piece of cork. We saw with horror his red fez go 
|up and down on the waves, until his upturned, 
| agonized face drifted by us, and he sank to rise 
|no more. Horror-stricken we sat silently thinking 
| that the next moment such might be the fate of 
|the rest of us, particularly as I thought I saw 
signs of the fraying of the rope where it worked 
against the mast. 

We fired off two or three shots in rapid succes- 
| sion, and then shouted at the top of our voices, 
| but no answer came, save the rush of the waters. 
One of our party rose and threw off his coat. 
| ‘What is that for ?’’ I asked. 
| 


| 


of 








“T am going to try to swim to shore, I believe I 
can do it.”’ 

‘With Abdallah’s fate before your eyes?” I 
returned. 

“Yes,”’ he said, ‘I will try it, and not be killed 
here.”’ 

“Tt would be suicide,” I replied, again taking 
out my revolver, “and I will fire if you make a 
motion to leave the boat. We will take our chances 
here.”’ 

“But what chance have we here 

“Very little, but none in the way you are 
trying.” 


>”? 
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Silently he dropped back in his seat. A loud excla- 
mation from the captain startled every one, and we | 
looked up to where his finger pointed. There shining 
through a crevice in the flooring of the bridge was a 
round, bead-like eye looking down upon us, and | 
presently, finding a larger fissure, a coal-black face } 


THE YOUTH’S 


Daughter,” “The Shunamite,’ “The Leper” and | 
“The Healing of the Daughter of Jairus.” 
Although the Youth’s Companion was, from the 
first, ably conducted, it was not then what it is now. 
Very few writers had then learned the art of writing } 
in a style interesting to children. The various con- | 


beamed upon us. | tributions to the papers were classified, and printed | 


Never was apparition more welcome. In a few | under divers headings in very black type, which 
words the captain explained the situation we were | 


in, and told the 
man that a couple 


| gave the sheet a look of wearing half-mourning. 
The most impor- | 
tant of those de- 





of English noble- 
men were there, 


and he must hasten. 
Like an arrow the 
fellow flew away to 
where a 
men were mending 
the road, and they 
hastened back; but 
how to get at us 
was the difficulty. 
Rope after rope 
was flung in vain; 
we were top far 
under to catch it. 
At last they tied a 
heavy stone to the 
rope, and allowed 
it to drift under 
with the current. 
It came nearer and nearer. 
with anxiety, fearing lest some eddy should draw it 
away from us; but as it came past, one of us, 
holding to the mast, reached out and caught it. 
A prayer of thanksgiving went up from our hearts, | 
while a shout testified to our rescuers that the rope | 


posse of 





We held our breath | 





partments were the 
following : Descrip- 
tive, Morality, The | 
Nursery, Poetry, | 
Religion, Parental, | 


Benevolence. | 

Many of the arti- 
cles were beyond | 
the comprehension 
of a child, and not | 
particularly attrac- 
tive to an older 
person. Dialogues 
appeared frequent- | 
ly, in which little | 
people were made 
to discourse with | 
much wisdom, and | 
use words as large | 
as themselves. In the section devoted to “The 
Nursery,” we find such dialogues as this: | 


| 








A TALK WITH MY LITTLE DAUGHTER. 


Juliana.—I rose very early this morning, mother, | 
have got all my lessons for the day, attended to my 


had caught; to make it fast to the mast, and cut the work, and have been anxiously wait- 


other, which was now almost frayed in two, was the 
work of a moment, and slowly we were drawn from 
our dangerous position, and towed around to a point 
where we could land and climb up the embankment. 

The engineer is held responsible for the safety of 
travellers, as it was his business to keep the road in 
order, and when he heard that some of the boat’s 
passengers had been killed, he came to us in con- 
sternation and distress, to know how many and who 
they were. 

When he heard that one was an Egyptian soldier 
and the other a boatman, “Bismillah,” he cried, 
turning on his heel, “I thought they might have been 
Franks.” 

So little is native life counted among them. 


LEIGH YOUNGE. 
~e@, 


For the Companion. 


THE COMPANION IN 1836. 


Perhaps many of you are not fully aware how 
venerable a personage your weekly visitor is. It is 
like an old gentleman who goes from house to house, 
patting the youngsters on the head, telling them 
jolly stories, and bringing sunshine with his coming. 
He is none the less welcome, because he used to tell 
just such stories to your father and mother,—perhaps 
also to your grandfathers and grandmothers when 


ing for you to come in and finish the 
account about infanticide. 

Mother.—I love to have you diligent, 
my daughter, and am willing that you 
should be prompted by curiosity to 
press forward in the acquisition of 
knowledge, but I want you to be in- 
fluenced by a higher and more noble 
motive even, that of glorifying God. 
We will, however, proceed with the 
account without too much digression. 

One note from the editor strikingly 
shows the change in times since it 
was written. Here is part of it: 

“A few days ago, we received a 
letter from a lady in Virginia, con 
taining three one-dollar bills of South- 
ern banks, which would not pass in 
Boston at any rate. The postage on 
that letter as established by law was 
one dollar, there being four pieces of 
paper, which are charged at twenty- 
five cents each. She might have sent 
a three-dollar bill instead of three one- 
dollar bills, which would have saved 
half the postage, or probably the post- 
master, if requested, would have sent 
the money in ‘a letter of his own, 
which would have come free of all 





they were boys and girls,—and pat them on the head 
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in the same loving way. That fact rather adds to the | 
charm of his tales, and increases the reverence of | 
the young folks. So it seems to me that your little | 
paper can only be more welcome, when you know | 
that it was the weekly boon of boys and girls so long | 
ago. No doubt they thought a week as long a time 

to wait for it, and devoured its contents as eagerly as | 
you do now. | 


When I was myself a little girl, I esteemed it a | man will be disappointed,” and many more appal-| who came into the evening school 


ie A 





nearest Boston are most likely to pass in Boston.” 
All of which means that in those days | 

there were no postage stamps; that the 

postage was not necessarily prepaid, but 


might be collected, in money, from the | 





charged, not at so much an ounce, but at so | 


that the paper money then in use, the notes | 
of State banks, was current at its face value 
only in places near the banks which issued | 
them. 

One custom seems to have come down to 
our times unchanged. What it is may be | 
conjectured from the following: 

PAY FOR YOUR PAPER. 

“If you do not the editor cannot pay, the pub- 
lisher cannot pay, the printer cannot pay, the paper- 
maker cannot pay, the men employed in the paper- | 
mill cannot pay, the stationer cannot pay, the | 
merchant will suffer loss, the tailor will be injured, 
the shoemaker may fail, the butcher and market- 


great treat on a rainy day, or on a day when I was | ling statements suggestive of financial ruin, total 


not feeling well, to look over some old volumes of | loss of character, even starvation, ‘‘and all because | divide by short division, his divi- 


the “Youf’s Tumpanion,” as I 
called it, which had been taken 
by my mother when she her- 
self was a girl. I would lie on 
the floor for hours turning their 
leaves, reading here and there a 
little, but interested most of all 
by the queer, old - fashioned 
pictures. 

Those volumes were for the 
years 1834, °35, ’36 and °37. The 
two earliest, I am sorry to say, 
have passed out of my hands, 
but the last two I have still. I 
have just been examining them 
once more, and will tell you 
something about the Youth’s 
Companion of old times. 

The year 1836 was fifty-three 
years ago; but that was not the 
beginning of the paper’s exist- 
ence. In the number for May 5, 
1837, there is this statement: 
“Next week this little paper will 
be ten years old.’’ You will find 
on the first page of this issue, 
that the paper is now in its sixty-second vol- 
ume. It is not a centenarian to be sure, but a paper 
of very respectable age in these days, when mor- 
tulity is so frequent among newspapers and period- 
icals. 

The paper was then, as now, published in Boston. 
Its editor was Nathaniel Willis, the father of the 
well-known poet N. P. Willis; and in the columns of 
several numbers is printed a series of poems, which 
are now well-known to be his. 
which they are given is “Roy.” Among the number 
are those so beautiful and familiar, “Jephthah’s 
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you will not pay for your paper.” In its first years, 
jas now, The Companion made weekly visits, 
| but its pages numbered four instead of eight or 
twelve. 

There was, usually, one picture at the head of the 
| first column of each number, but none so clear, 
truthful and pretty as are sprinkled over all the 
| pages now. I send two or three of the old ones for 
you to see. 

There was plenty of poetry, and some of it very 
good, too, but none so adapted to the wee ones as 
| now we often have. Such, for instance, as “Three 


COMPANION. | 


Little Kittens and What They Did.” There were 
none of those delightfully mysterious “Nuts to 
Crack.” 

I can assure you that the Youth’s Companion has 
not been standing still all these years, and that boys 
and‘girls now have many delightful things that their 
parents and grandparents had not. A. G. P. 


— —+or 


For the Companion. 


A GAS-LIGHT SCHOOL. 


I suppose that not many boys and girls who go to 
the quiet and orderly day schools have an idea of 
the peculiar character, the pathetic and humorous 


cities as “the evening school.” 

This is not to be wondered at, since the pupils of 
such a school, like the moths, the bats and the owls, 
are seen only when “night’s candles” begin to shine. 


They spend their days in noisy factories and mills,| no time to take account of 


and can devote only the hours of darkness, a very 
few of these hours it must be confessed, to the 
improvement of their minds. 

These young people come almost wholly from the 
ranks of the poor, and in many cases from the rudest 
surroundings. Add to this that nearly all their days 
are spent among ignorant and coarse companions, 
many of whom are also vicious, and it can readily be 
seen that they make up a school entirely different 
from the usual character of such institutions. 

The importance of the work done in them, how- 
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and wise he was if he had each desk well supplied 
before the session opened, for “idle hands,’”’ in the 
case of an evening school pupil, prove the proverb 
without any manner of doubt. 

The outside doors of the building were kept locked 
until exactly half-past seven, keeping the school 
yard for a half-hour before in a perfect pandemonium 


| of shouts and rough sport. 


Each teacher stood by the door of his own room to 


| receive the pupils who were to be under his care, and 
| see that they entered properly. 


Obituary, Editorial, | accompaniments of what is known in manufacturing | 
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ever, cannot be overestimated, since without them | 


| 


the great body of the city’s working men and women 
would be found alarmingly ignorant. Little as is 
accomplished for their mental growth as things now 


world,—in any of these countries I might have said, 
with the exception of Germany. 
There are laws in many of our States, which make 


a certain amount of attendance at school compulsory. 
children under a certain age in factories and mills; 


enforcement. 


In many cases the parents, for whose interest it is | eager to learn, and these of mine were. 


to deceive, as they think, will misrepresent the ages 
of their children in order to set them at work at an 
earlier age than the law allows, while attendance 
upon the evening sessions of one and one-half 
hours is made to satisfy the law’s require- 
ment. 

The ages of these pupils vary from 
nine to forty years; the great majority 
are between nine and eighteen, while 
occasionally a workman well advanced 
in life will come in to receive instruc- 
tion in division of numbers or in 
fractions. 

I have in mind one young man 


with an anxious desire to learn to 


sional efforts up to this time having 
been expended in the tedious prac- 
tice of the “long” method. It was a pleasure 
to see the eagerness of this pupil of twenty or 
more years, as he slowly and painfully caught 
a glimpse of what had been before beyond his 
reach. 

Many of the boys are well advanced in the common 
branches, while almost all are possessed, on the first 
few nights at least, with a wildly riotous and unre- 
strained spirit. 

I was a teacher in one of these ‘‘gas-light schools” 
a few years ago, in a large manufacturing city near 
New York, and my experience there I greatly prize, 
since in no other position in life have I had just 
such a chance to stand in the presence of pure and 
unadulterated human nature. 

I was teaching at the time in the city high school, 
and the contrast between the well-dressed and well- 
disciplined day school scholars, and those whom I 
met in the evening, made the latter seem all the more 
forlorn and uncouth. 

The evening sessions were to begin on Monday 
evening. On the afternoon of that day I learned 
that the teacher was expected to rule his room by 
“moral suasion” alone,—the “laying on of hands” 
being supposed to create a prejudice in the mind of 
the young idea against learning in any form. 

This principle is, no doubt, sound in theory and in 
| ordinary practice, but one may be pardoned, perhaps, 
if he feel inclined to deviate slightly when in the 
presence of boys not amenable to rules that have 
| nothing behind them of a forcible nature. 

The sessions were held in one of the buildings 
used by day scholars, which contained some twenty 
|rooms. I was to have a room occupied by the oldest 
boys. All books, papers, slates, ink, pens and pencils 

were kept in the room and distributed by the teacher, 











When the bell struck the half-hour, and the bolts 
on the outside door were slipped back, I heard a 
sound like the roar of the breakers in a storm, as 
these young candidates for information came surging 
up the stairway. No herd of wild animals would 
have made the commotion that they did, though the 
animal spirits which overflowed in that mad rush up 
the stairway and through the halls would have fitted 
out a menagerie, and had a large amount left over. 

They filled my room like a whirlwind, and left me 
stock, for a moment’s 
delay in placing work before them might lead to a 
riot then and there. In fact there was a riot, with 
pitched battles, shouts, cat-calls and whistles, inter- 
larded with various loud remarks unsuited to the 
occasion. 

Missiles were flying in, and from all directions, 
within thirty seconds after the room was filled, some 
intended for the teacher, and others mere pleasan- 
tries among the pupils. The condition of affairs 
seemed very much like that in the crater of a vol- 
cano when the volcano is all ready for active 
business. 

If I had never taught before, I should, very likely, 
have shouted for “order!” and “silence!” together 
with various other unattainable things, and have 
received derisive laughter and abuse in 
return. 

As it was, I paid little attention to what 
was going on, but went to the slate and 
placed some work upon it, simple enough 
to meet the needs of the most ignorant, 
amid a perfect fusilade of impertinent ques- 
tions and derisive comment. 

It worked as I had reason to expect. 
One after another began to be interested, 
picked up slate and pencil, and went to 
work, a thing which would not have hap- 
pened, certainly, if they had seen that I 
was at all disturbed by the confusion. 

After a little the greater part of the boys 
were quietly at work, with perhaps an 
occasional shout of “I got her!’ to be 
followed by an envious howl from such as 
were less fortunate. 

I could now very readily pick out the 
ringleaders in the room, composed for the 
most part of those who had come in for the 
first few nights to get what sport they could. 
Going quietly about, I had a few inter- 
views with these young gentlemen, one of 
which, I remember, terminated in the hall outside, 
notwithstanding the unwritten principle that “moral 
suasion,” alone, was to be invoked. 

I reasoned, and correctly, I think, that a few badly 
disposed boys can undo all the good which fifty 


postage. As to uncurrent money, bills of banks} are, they are yet vastly more intelligent than the | others may receive, and that they should be sepa- 
| laboring classes in many of the countries of the old | rated before the evil can occur, just as the orchardist 


removes all decayed fruit from the sound, that the 
| latter may not be injured by the contact. 

Without specifying further what means I employed 

to bring about the result, I will add that after two or 


receiver of the letter; that postage was | There are also laws which forbid the employment of | three nights I had a school that I was proud of. But 


| the human nature and the dirt! 


Yes, indeed, these 


much for each separate piece of paper; and | but, unfortunately, these laws have little practical | were there in abundance, but a teacher learns to put 


| up with almost anything, if he sees his pupils are 
What if 
there were a generous coat 
of mother earth outside? 













I knew there was a real flesh- 
and-blood boy in there somewhere, and a boy worth 
quarrying out! 

The pathetic side was not wanting, as it rarely is 
when one comes in contact with hard-worked people. 
These children were compelled to rise in the morn- 
ing before light, to eat a hurried breakfast, and to 
get to their day’s work before the majority of the 
people of the city had arisen. 

When the day’s work was over and supper eaten, 
they were, very naturally, tired out, so whent the first 
novelty of school work was over, one boy’s tired 
head would go down upon the desk, unconscious of 
its surroundings, and, perhaps, another a little way 
off would be nodding, hesitating between this world 
and the realins of Morpheus. 

Poor tired boys! Although I desire attention and 
diligent work in my school-room, when one of these 
weary little fellows yielded to nature’s demands, I 
respected nature’s prior claim, and left her in peaceful 
possession. But the majority of those in my room 
were quite advanced in years, and were able to keep 
their eyes open, however tired they might be. 

Regarded simply as educational work, an evening 
school of this sort yields more’ satisfaction to a 
teacher than labor with any other class of pupils. I 
| have never found elsewhere such an eager desire to 
| learn and to excel, when once I had weeded out the 
| few vicious ones who had put the room into such an 
| uproar on the first night, and had got the remainder 
into good working order. 
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In these schools can be found as bright boys as any 
who attend the more finely equipped day sessions, 
and the pity of it is that such bright fellows cannot 
have the chance to make the most of themselves. 

I have spoken only of boys, because I have had 
experience only with them. Equal instruction is 
also furnished to girls whose days are occupied with 
labor, but large numbers are deprived of even these 
short hours of mental training, because many 
mothers wisely refuse to expose their daughters to 
the dangers of the street when night has fallen. 

There is a chance here for wise men and women to 
devise some plan that shall overcome this difficulty, 
and give to working-girls an equal chance, at least, 
with working-boys. WEBB DONNELL. 


——__—_<+@>———__—__ 
FIVE WEEKS BENEATH AN AVALANCHE, 


A re smarkable instance of three per rsons my 


is re corde d in “Narratives of Pe -ril and Suffering.” 
In the valley of the Upper Stura at the foot of the 
Alps, is the little hamlet of Bergoletto. In the winter 
of 1755 the falls of snow were uncommonly heavy. 
On the Nineteenth of March the parish priest, who 
was on his way to the church, heard a noise from the 
mountains, and, casting up his eyes, he saw two 
avalanches descending towards the village. He gave 
the alarm to some villagers, and then retreated into 
his own house. 


The avalanches came and buried over thirty houses, 
and twenty-two persons were found to be missing,— 
among them the parish priest who had given the 
alarm. The amount of snow which lay over the 
ruined dwellings was about forty-two feet deep, two 
hundred and seventy feet long, and sixty feet wide. 

When the surviving peasants had shaken off the 
terror and depression which such an event must 
necessarily cause, they set about eae to save ong 
life or property possible. More than three hundred 
peasants from neighboring villages came to their 
assistance. But they could do little; the thickness 
of the snow mass was so great, and the snow con- 
tinued to fall from the clouds in such amount that 
they were obliged to discontinue their fruitless exer- 
tions, and wait till the setting in of the warm April 
= which would partly melt the gigantic snow 

iles. 

On the Eighteenth of April the villagers returned 
to their melancholy task. It was with no hope of 
finding any human being alive. One of them named 
Roccia, whose whole family was beneath the ava- 
lanche was most active in the search. By the Twenty- 
fourth of April he had advanced so far, that, after 
breaking through six feet of ice he could touch the 
ground with a long pole. Three friends worked 
with him. 

The four worked vigorously, and made their way, 
at length, into Roccia’s house, but no one, dead or | 
living, was there. As it was probable that, at the | 
fatal moment, the victims had sought she Iter in the 
stable, whic h was about a hundred feet from the 
house, Roccia and his companions directed their 
efforts in that quarter. 

After they had burrowed for some time, one of 
them thrust a pole through an aperture, and, on with- 
drawing it, heard a hoarse, faint voice say: 


“He Ip, oh dear husband! Help, dear brother! We, 


are alive.’ 

They now worked with redoubled activity, and 
soon made a considerable opening. And there, under 
the snow, Roccia to his joy found his wife, daughte r, 
and a sister-in-law. 

The three sufferers were incapable of moving, and 
were shrunken almost to skeletons. They were care- 
fully removed from their place of imprisonment 
and conveyed to the house of a friend, and proper 
measures adopted for their restoration. In a few 
days they were fairly recovered. 

Their lives were preserved during these long five 
weeks, in the following manner: They had taken 
refuge in the rack and manger, which, being strong, 
had withstood the strain, though the roof fell. For. 
tunately two goats were near them, which supplied 
them with goat’s milk in quantity ‘sufficient to sus- 
tain life. 

To feed the goats was of prime importance. Imme- 
diately over the manger was a hole into the hay loft, 
through this hole one of the women was able to pull | 
down fodder into the rack, and when she could no 
longer reach it, the sagacious animals climbed upon 
her - shoulders, and helpe d themselves. 

Through the whole of their imprisonment they 
were in total darkness. After the first five or six 
days they suffered little from hunger, though a quart 
of goat’s milk had to suffice for the three. They suf- 
fered far more from the excessive coldness of the 
melted snow water that trickled over them, and 
from the constrained posture into which they were 
forced. 


TRULY WONDERFUL. 


The personal habits of.one nation are sometimes 
fearful and wonderful in the extreme to the citizens 
of other lands. 


When the Emperor William visited Rome, in his 
recent tour upon the continent, he was assigned 
apartments in the Quirinal. The rooms had been 
newly furnished, and filled with flowers, and the 
Italians who had i inspected them were delighted with 
the result of their hospitable forethought. Espe- 
cially were they pleased with the dressing-room, 
which they pronounced “truly wonderful.” 

An Englishman, having heard this encomium, 
when he visited the apartments, pressed forward to 
that room with some curiosity. What was his dis- 
appointment, however, to find it an ordinary bath- 
room, filled, of course, with modern bathing appli- 
ances. A remark of an Italian friend soon disclosed 
one cause of the general wonderment. 

“Do you suppose he will use that?” asked the 
Italian, pointing to a shower-bath. 

*T suppose he will.” 

“With cold water?” 

“Yes, of course!’’ 

“Then,” drawing a long breath, “then he is a truly 
wonderful man!” 








——¢@p———___——_ 
MARKETING IN THE 18th CENTURY. 


The “History of Medfield,”’ Mass., makes mention 
of the manner of marketing in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in the towns near Boston. It was the custom 
for the women of Medfield and other towns to go 
regularly to market, except during the winter. They 
went on horseback. 


A large wallet or strong bag was slung across the 
horse’s back, containing the butter, cheese, and other 
similar products of the farm. Eggs were wrapped i in 
tow, singly, to prevent breaking. Poultry was car- 
ried dangling at the side of the load. Back of the 
rider was a bag of hay for the horse. 

They started about sunset, and went as far as 
Roxbury, where they turned into a horse-shed, gave 
the horse a part of the hay, and used the rest fora 
pillow, on which they slept a few hours, and started 
out again in season to reach Boston early in the 
morning. 

After selling out, they returned home the same 
day. 

-— — ——— +» - -- 

“Ir I put my money into the savings-bank, ” said 
Pat, “when can I draw it out again?” 

“Oh,” answered his fellow-countryman, “if you 
put it in to-day, you can get it out to-morrow, by 
giving « fortnight’s notice.” 
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| “In @ most aggravating case of Itching Piles | DAN T= «STRETCHER Ss, FREE. | 


| found instant relief by a single application of BURNETT’S 


| KALLISTON. I would not be without it if it cost $100 a | Send lc. for postage and bagging Best javention Soe 
bottle.” FRED. MILLS, 115 Congress Street, Boston, STATE PANTS CO., 34 ey Street, Boston. 


| Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or sent, 
express paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BURNETT & BC sorte 


Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv, 
Aching Sides ant Back, Hip, Kidney and | 
Uterine Pain, Rheumatic, Se sri ba om and Weaken- 
ing Pains, relieved in one minute by the 


CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 


The first and only instantaneous pain-killing, strength- | 
ening plaster. 2% cts.;5 for $1. 
PorTTtER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON. 
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ARE YOU EVER COLD ROUND YOUR 


FEET AND LEGS! 

F SO ORDER ONE OF 

The Lucas Combination 
FOOT, LAP AND SEAT ROBES. 


Hundreds in use, Endorsed by every one. Price, 15. 
Shipped, C. 0. D., to any part of the United States or 
a inces. Address all orders to W. ICAS, 

No. 9 Hamilton Place, Boston. Send for circular. 


HUTCHINSON'’S GLOVES 
ARE THE BEST MADE 


For driving or street wear. Made with 
care from selected stock and warranted. 
Those wishing serviceable gloves and to 
learn how to get them and save money, 
send stamp to the manufacturer for his 
book about gloves. Established 1862. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 
JOHNSTOWN, N. ¥. 
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Cleans the teeth perfectly and petishes the enamel 


Cc { N Cc H AM Ss. without injury. Never irritates the Can be used 
with hot or cold water and with any oth wash or pow- 


A full set of samples will be sent for 10 cents, der. Both brush and handle are imperishable. 
| which will be refunded if goods are ordered PRICE LIST. 
from the samples. Mention THE COMPANION. 
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R. H. STEARNS & Co., Bailey's : Hand Brush (size 3x" 3-4 in. ) : 3 





Blackin r, . ) 
Tremont Street and Temple Place, Boston. Bailey's “ Ini and Pencil Biase, : :. = 
. Bailey's = Tooth Brush, No. 2, ° 1) 
FARCO’S Send us a postal note and we will forward any ‘of the 
above prepasa upon receipt of price. For sale by all 
dealers in Toilet Goods. 







C. J. BAILEY & CO., 
132 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
gnoday and sold as EVERY LADY 


SizEs—8 to 10% $1.25| WANTS A SILE DRESS. 


tt to 13% 50 
75 


“BOX TIP” 
SCHOOL SHOE 
is the Best Shoe made _ for 
boys or c Eiris. Warranted no 





ER Be Ld 






























1to2 This is your op- 

: ema new 

Fancos § D5 QsHoe na 
from the manu- |} 


facturers to you. 
Our reduced 


Congress, Button and Lace, 
FOR MEN AND BOYS. | 


Our name is on the bottom of every shoe. 
¢@-Ask your Dealer for Fargo’s ‘*Box Tip” 
and $2.50 Shoes. If he does not ey te 
send to us and we will send you a —_ 
return mail, prepaid, on receipt of pr 

If you try one pair of our shoes, and for any reason | 
| they are not satisfactory, we will allow you to) 
| return them and we will refund your money. 
If you do not know what size to order, send to us for 
| directions for measuring. andsome Calendar 
| for 1889 sent with each order. 


C. H. FARGO & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Name THE YOUTH’s COMPANION every y time you write. 


best goods within | 
each of all. 
Weare the only 
manufacturers in 
he U. S. selling 
direct to con- 
sumers. You 
& take no risk. We 
warrant every 
i piece of goods as 
frepresented, or 
Fmoney refunded. 
See our referen- 
ces. We are the 
oldest Silk Man- 
ufacturers in the 
U.S. Established 
in 1838, with over 








ADMIRATION. 


ls People with repulsive and ugly complex- 


ons can never be objects of admiration. Hence, 50 years’ expe- 
rience. 
| TO BE BEAUTIFUL, = Weguesentee the 
| one must be possessed of the first great requisite, | 
| which is a skin pure as the driven snow, and CHAFFEE 


| of a delicate 


LILY-WHITE TINT 
blended with just enough pink to make the face 
lovely to behold. These irresistible charms 
follow the use of 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. 


= DRESS SILKS, 


for richness of 
ecolor, superior 
finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
be unexcelled 
aby any make 

: of Black Silks 
We offer these Dress Silks in 


in the world. 
A peerless remedy for the removal of blotches and | Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 


all unsightly eruptions from the skin, leaving the | Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. 
complexion of a 


FASCINATING BRILLIANCY. 


For sale by druggists all over the world. 


y. Wesend to all parts 
of the U.S. It will cost you only a postal card 
to see for yourselves. Send a postal and we will 
forward you SAMPLES FREE with prices. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, O. S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Glenn’ 8 Soap will be sent by mail for Loe cts. Mansfield Centre, Conn. 
for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
CRITT ENTON, Sole Se, 115 , et | ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
ee New York City Savings Institute, of Willimantic , Conn. 








Ru B ifoam 


FOR THE TEETH. 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 
PREPARED ano GUARANTEED py E. W. Hoyt & Co., Loweur, Mass. 


" Seno Name AND Appress For SAMPLE VIAL OF RUBIFOAM. 





pu 
MEAL AR sry 8 SuEETITUTE 


es OOTH POWDER 


ATE WE BREATH SWEET 
on 





HOvT's Germ GERMA 


co 
ware. 





BY USING 
NOISELESS, WARM, DURABLE. 




















SHOES & SLIPPERS 


WITH 














Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


| DANIEL GREEN & CO., 122 East 13th Street, New York. 


Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, . ° - $1.50 
iley’s Toil 5 


15 


THE LATEST STYLES AND DESIGNS OF 


FOREICN AND DOMESTIC 


DRESS FABRICS. 


At druggists, or of | 
| 








| 
| 


| 








Soles and Uppers of All-Wool Felt, prevent Coldness of the Feet and Excessive Perspiration. | LADIES’ 


| 


You can write to us from any point in the 
United States and receive by return mail full 
| information about any of our Departments as 
| accurately as by calling personally in the store. 

We are now offering 1,200 yards Beige Suit- 
|}ing, 1,450 yards Plaid Cheviots, 1,800 yards 
striped Camelot—all at 50 cents per yard. 

We are also displaying the newest materials 
for Spring, in Silks, Velvets, Woollens, Sateens 
and Ginghams, Laces and Hosiery, House- 
keeping and Upholstery Goods, 

Samples sent on application. 








James McCreary & Co,, 


Broadway and llth St., 
NEW YORK. 


90RSETS = a 


Over Fourteen Millions Sold in this 





prices bring the} Country Alone. 


The Best Fitting and Best Wearing 
Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


A GENEROUS OFFER, 





On page 529 of the PREMIUM List this Scroll Saw 
is fully described. Its price is only $3.50. It is the best 
machine of the kind, and has all the modern improve- 
ments, such as Emery Wheel, Tilting Table, Dust 
Blower, &c, 


THE OFFER. 


Until April Ist we shall present free to every pur- 
chaser of this machine a set of Clock Works and Pat- 
terns for a beautiful Case, Extra patterns, blades and 
drills also go with the machine. Remember the offer 
will not be good after April Ist. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS YOUTH’s COMPANION. BOSTON, MASS. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


—FOR— 

AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 

et" BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 














ch TARO 














THE KOURBASH. 


The old saying, ‘It is hard to teach an old dog new 
tricks,” is verified by the difficulty the English have 
found in abolishing the kourbash in Egypt. It is a 
time-honored Egyptian institution, for the whip and 
the stick appear in the paintings in the oldest Egyp- 
tian tombs. The English, very properly, thought it 
brutal and degrading to use a stick for extracting 
taxes from unwilling taxpayers, or true testimony 
from reluctant witnesses. They, therefore, ordered 
the total and immediate abolition of the kourbash 
throughout Egypt. 


The decree has made the use of the stick illegal, 
but the Egyptian peasants regard its abolition as a 
doubtful blessing. Canon Taylor gives, in his “Egyp- 
tian Note-book,” an amusing 
peasants’ opinion of the reform. 

His donkey-boy, a well-to-do married man of forty, 
said to him one evening: “Master, you want me 
to-morrow? My brother Hassan, all same we, go 
along you.” 

“Well, Mahomet,” replied the Canon, “I don’t 
mind taking Hassan to-morrow; but why can’t you 
go yourself, as usual?” 

“Me got plenty business to-morrow,—very ’ticklar 
business. Me not go to-morrow, if my master not 
mind.” 

“Well, what sort of business is it that is so par- 
ticular?” 

**Me want to go to prison.” 

Mahomet had been fined sixty piastres (three 
dollars), with the alternative of two days’ imprison- 
ment, for allowing his donkeys to stand at some for- 
bidden spot in Cairo. If the Canon would consent 
to take his brother Hassan, he, Mahomet, would ge 
to prison and save the piastres; but rather than let 
the job go out of the family he would pay the 
money. 

Mr. Taylor agreed to take Hassan, and Mahomet 
went to prison. When he came out, Canon Taylor 
asked him about the old times, when the stick was 
used. He would then, he said, have had a dozen 
strokes of the kourbash, and the whole business 
would have been over in ten minutes. He preferred 
the kourbash to either the fine or the prison. 

Moreover, his wife had insisted on the pee 
being saved, and she had rewarded her good man’s 
compliance by taking to him in prison the best dinner 
he had eaten for many weeks. 

An Egyptian peasant does not like the application 
of the stick to the soles of his naked feet, but he 
likes even less to pay fines or taxes. In the old days 
a fellah with plenty of money thought himself 
bound to take a certain number of strokes before 
paying his taxes. He also knew that if he paid them 
orthwith, his wife would be likely to administer 
the stick herself to express her contempt for her 
husband’s want of frugality and courage. 


illustration of the 





“Brown’s Camphorated Sap eous Den- 


_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


FEB. 7, 1889. 











LECTRICITY for Catarrh, Pain, Weakness. 
Cat.free,wantag’ts, Fletcher & Fletcher,Cleveland,O, 


STAMP Agents wanted to sell approval sheets on 
com. per ct. Green & Co.,Medford, Mass, 
CARD TENNIS The latest Parlor Amuse- 
ment, A close copy of the 

Popular Lawn Game. Ask your Dealer for it. Or sent 
for 50 cents, by P. K. Card Co., Evanston, Il. 


CALCIT for Poultry and Pigeons. 











Send for sempie and Price-List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WOKKS, York, Pa. 
UR NAME neatly printed in Gold on 12 lead 

y ETC and mailed for 30 cts. 
STAR PENCIL CO., New Haven, Conn. 
TAMPS. 100 all different, 10c.; 7 Cape Good Hope, 

| KD) 8c.3 5 Costa Rica, 10c.; 4 Cyprus, 10e.; 10 Egypt, Loe; 5 


























5 Guatemala, 10c.; 15 Heligoland, ‘ 
Mexico, 12c.; 1,000 mixed, 30c. Pr 
wanted to sell stamps from my approval sheets at 2 
ct.com. Wm.£. Baitzell, 412 N. Howard St., Baltimore, } 
DIALOGUES, Plays, Reci- 
SPEAKERS tations, Readings. Books of 
Games, Sports and Amuse- 
ments. Catalogue free. De Witt Pub./louse,33 Rose St.,N.¥. 
$4 T0 $ A day in your own 
town selling the 
NICKEL TIDY HOLDER. Over 
500,000 sold. Every family buys them, 
Sample outfit mailed for 16 cents, in 2-cent stamps. 
w. HASSEL BACH, Box A 51, Sandusky, Ohio. 


| ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 
ONTENTS: Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience 
| of a sufferer. Liver complaint a twin disorder. 
| Constipation a result of dyspepsia. Food to be taken, 
| Food to be avoided. Mailed free to any address. 

JOHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell,Mass 





JOH) ., 14 years City Treas. 


RITING PAPERS by the +RAVED VISIT- | 
POUND. Nearly double ING PLATE and 50 
the quantity than by the CARDS, $1.00, Wed- | 
quire for same money. ding Invitations. 


Send stamp for samples and price-list. 


Wm. H. Hoskins Co., 927 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


n stamp | 
Nickeled Selfinking Pen sensi 
oN ee 



























Name, Town & Stateon, 25c. Club of7, 1.35 
G7 Marks anything. Pint writing or stampink, | §¢ 
Rubber Stamp Co. New Haven, Conn 





| Mountain Se 


| Briar Branches.—Criticisms, ete.—Study of Roses for 





LIDA CLARKSON’S | 


BRUSH STUDIES! 


THIRD SERIES. PRICE, 50 CTS. 

CONTENT Brush notes.—Difficulties with Sky 
and Water in Landscape Painting. 

—A River Scene.—Directions for Conyine-—4 Fruit 
Study.—Apple Branch.—Landscape Pz mame cape 
Information in Answer to_many Queries.—Hints upon 
Sketching from Nature.—Plaque Study of so Blos- 
soms.—Treatment of Design for a Two-Fold Screen.— 
Two Pretty Snow Scenes.—Tambourine Decoration.— 
scenery.—Study of Old Saw Mill.—The Mix- 
Decorative Panel, White Heron and Pink 
—Some Useful Hints.—Birds and Sweet 











ing of Tints 
Water Lilies. 


Screen or Panel.—Landscape Painting, continued.— 
Wood Interior, a June Study. This book is finely illus- 
trated, including 


12 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


wre you seen Ingall’s Home Magazine? It 
is a finely illustrated 64-page Monthly Magazine 
(single copies, lic.; $1.00 per year), devoted to Fancy 

ork, Art, Painting, Household Decoration, ete. LIDA 
and M. J. CLARKSON are the Editors. 


SPECIAL 
y of this WH-cent book, Brush 
OFFER! Stites, Third Se ies, all for 18 two- | 


cent stamps (36 cents). We make this liberal offer to in- 
troduce our Magazine. Address J. F. INGALLS, 
Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 

- wooop’s 


COFFEE 

is the perfect ideal of a 
delicious coffee. The 
product of the highest 
cultivation. Packed at- 
tractively in 2-lb. air- 
tight cans, retaining all 
the aroma, flavor and 
strength. You’ can 
ave it by insisting 
that your dealer fur- 
nishes this brand. It 
surpasses all. 


Thomas Wood & Co. Boston. 





We will send you a 3 months’ trial ' 
subscription to the Magazine, also a 

















DYSPEPSIA, 

| INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION and SICK 
| HEADACHE. Cause and Treatment. Send for 
pamphlet. Address, A. H. Graham, Lebanon, O. 


DRESS STAYS 


Elastic, pliable, and ab- 
solutely unbreakable. Standard quality, 15 cts. per yard. 
Cloth covered, 20c. Satin covered, 25c., For sale every- 
where. Try them. Caution. Sold only by the yard. 


Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. 
















Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 
Agents sample, 20c. Club of six, $1.00. 
Eacixe Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 


PEN MANSH | for Business, Drawing and 





Ornamental work thoroughly 
taught at Eastman Col- 


lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. An urt indispensable for 
teathars. fend ton conte for catalc ‘< y Me 
to CARRINGTON GAINES, 


82.50 


ue and five specimens 
‘oughkeepsie, N. Y. 


CROWN FOUNTAIN PENS. $5.50, 





Barnes’ Foot Power Machinery, 


Workers oF Woop orn Meta, 

without steam_power, using outfits of these 

achines, can bid lower, andsave 
more money from their jobs, than’ 
by any other means for doing their, 
work. Also for 
Industrial Schools or Home Training. 
With them ~— can acquire jour- 
neymen’s trades before they “go 
forthemselves.” Price-List Free, 
W. F. & JOMUN BARNES CO,, 
No. 96 . Ruby St., Roekford, Ill, J 


JON 



































he ER 
ie een set, 


I 
Tare Beam and Beam Box for 


Every size Scale. For tree price list 
y) mention this Paine and address 

7 JONSG OF BINGHAMTON 

: BINGHAMTON. N. ¥. 













lographic Pens Repaired. 
t, CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 
- | 
§39¢e¢ REED’ § tio: Ss: TACTICS sire cacy 


ml LT 4 ‘over’ 
Sent postpaid by HUGH T. REED, Box 647, CHICAGO, 





tifrice” whitens the teeth without injury. Get the 
genuine made by JOHN I. BRowN & Sons, Boston.[ Adv, 





TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
e) Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
STER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 


Pebrnary Galaxy of Music 


$ )contains forty full-size pages It} Cents. 
muS5ic, including the following selections; VOCAL : 
in Hand, Roeckel; Come Back to our Cot- 
tage, Estabrooke; Eyes so Blue, Pinsuti; Huld 
Ann, Braham; No, iN Sigh no More, Donizetti; 
ed in Cradle of Deep Knight; 
Adams. INSTRUMENTAL: Does He 
Waltz, D’Orso; Imitation of Music Box, Nebling; 
Maria Mazurka, Navarro; May Breezes, four 
nds, Krug; Pi-Ouit Polka, Herve; Secret Love 
Gavotte, Resch. All of above in Feb- 
jj] ruary Number for only 10 cts. Yearly 
iW 8) subscription, $1.00. Address your 
| fant newsdealer, or send stamps to 


f GALAXY OF MUSIC, 
408 Washington St., Boston, Mass. (aa 























PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME, 





For the Cure of Consumption Doughe. Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Debility, Wasting 
iseases and Scrofulous Wumors. 
Get the Genuine Article.—The great 


. popularit 
of “ Wilbor’s Compound of Cod Liver Oil and 


*hosphates” 


has induced some Oe pee pled persons to attempt to | 
e 


palm off a simple article of their own manufacture; but 
any person who is outaeing from Coughs, Colds, or Con- 
sumption, should be careful where they purchase this 
article. Tt 
its great success in pulmonary —— The Phos- 
»hates possess most marvelous healing power, as com- 
ined with the pure Cod Liver Oil by bre Wilbor. It is 
regularly prescribed by the medical faculty. Sold by 
A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, Boston, and all druggists. 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
Beautifully made of BEST 
MATE : 
THOUSANDS NOW IN USE 
stamped *"43 Lew | panna) 3 
FIT ALL, CS Rieita 
1 EADING RETAI ERS 
eve where. RETAILERS 


FER 1S BROS, Manufacturers, 
at 








Broadway, New Yorlp g 


. i bove 26 cke 
agen of abeolu ely. earliest vegetable moveltics— 
Soles 16 dnnnnibad claves pcpther, bond cmap hex 
catalogue. JOHN As SALZEK. La Crosse, W 





1 results of its use are its best recommenda- | 
tions; and the proprietor has ample evidence on file of | 














TURE 


S) Cured with Electricity, by Dr-Horne’s 


Electro-Magnetiec Belt-Truss, com- 
bined. Guaranteed the only one in 
the world generating a continuous 
= Electric and Magnetic current. Sci- 
entific, Powerful, Durable. Comfortable. 
effective. Avoid frauds. Over 9,000 cured. Send 
stamp for pamphlet. Eleetrie Belts for Diseases, 
HORNE, INVENTOR. 191 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


Oe ( 2. LOWDsay PIN C) 


Is the best Safety Pin in use. Opensfrom either side. 
wre, address and receive set of a PREF. 
TWITCHELL & SON, Urion City, Conn. 
THE WONDERFUL 
CONVERTIBLE BASKET. 
Astonishing in its simplicity and 
capabilities. Can be made into 149 differ- 
ent shapes for as many different uses. 
Nothing like it in existence. Everybody 
wants itand AGENTS who have failed 
on oer else can’t miss selling the 
Wonderful Basket. Send 25 cents for 
sample and wholesale terms, with circu- 
lars of other quick-selling goods. Cass- 
reen Mie. Co., 26 S. Water St., Cleve- 
nd, 0.,0r 79 W. Madison St.,Chicago, Ill. 


INO) 
And STEREOPTICONS,3!! prices. Views illustrat- 
ing every subjectfor PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, 
etc.ga" A profitable business for a man with small capital. 
Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 152 p. Catalogue 
Sree. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N.Y. 
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THIS LABEL 1S ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE. 


DO YOU WANT A 


Gold Watch? 


Then buy a good one—Heavy Case, handsomely finished, 
Fine Keys Dust-proof, full ruby jeweled movement, 
Stem wind and set. Equal in every essential to Watches 
that are sold at $75 to $90. | Payable only 


rice $38.00 j Hr 2 


WEEK. 
If you think of buying a Watch, or would like te-be- 
come our Agent, write for full particulars, 


The Keystone Watch Club Co. 


926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Rat a—Any C ial Agency. 














~ MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILINC MILK. 


KODAK GAMERA 


Offers the best means for | 
the practice of that most | 
fascinating pastime—ama- 
teur photography. It | 
may be used by children, 
no knowledge of photog- 
raphy _ being _ necessary. 
: One hundred instanta- 
y — —— may ve — 
7 ¥Y pressing a button 
PRICE, $25.00. and without reloading the 
Camera. For sale by all photographic dealers. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Easily a Speed of 35 Words a Minute. 


WORLD TYPEWRITERS. 




















Thoroughly Made, Practical, 
Rapid, Business. 


Do as good work as the most expensive. 

Single Case, $10. Double Case, writes 76 characters, 
$15. Walnut Case, $2 extra. Send stamp for catalogue. 
Typewriter Dept., Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


MUSIC ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 


To introduce Woodward’s Musical Monthly 
($1.00 _ year) in ye | family having a piano or organ, 
we will, on receipt of 20 cts. postage, send free, samples 
with Ten Complete peepee of our very latest 
popular vocal and instrumental music, full 
size (11 1-2 x 13in.), printed on YY ry heavy 
music paper, and would cost $4.00 at Music 
Stores. That popular song, ‘* The Ship That Car- 
ries Me Home,” is now sung everywhere. er 
copy, 40 cts. Catalogue of sheet music e 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 


$42 and 844 Broadway, New York. 


THE ARMSTRONG 


5.0. GENTLEMEN'S 


GARTERS. 


MADE WITHOUT RUBBER. | 
The elasticity is given by NICKEL- | 
PLATED BRASS SPRINGS, like the 
well-known Duplex Ventilated 
Garter for ladies, which have given 
such universal satisfaction. Should 
be for sale by all first-class dealers in 
notions and furnishings. Sample pair 


sent by regis- 3 5 CTS. 


tered mail on 
MANUFACTURED BY __ 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 








Ve | 














BRIDGEPORT, CT. 


THE GREAT 
ENGLISH COMPLEXION SOAP. 


Pears’ Soap 


Recommended by the President of the College 
of Surgeons of England, 


Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.s. 


MADAME ADELINA PATTI writes: 


I have found it matchless for the 
hands and complexion, 


| Leteleren Late >. 
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ALL DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 


How to Gure 
SKin § Sealp 
DISEASES 
awith the< 

s CUTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF 











HE 
skin and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from in- 
fancy to old age, are speedily, economically and per- 


manently cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, when all 
other remedies and methods fail. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25e.; 
RESOLVENT, $l. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG 
AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘“‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 








<4 
44 


ge Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
er 
Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, the 


prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 
£ only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 


'HE effect produced by Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, Colds, Coughs, Croup, 
and Sore Throat are, in most cases, im- 
mediately relieved 
by the use of this 
wonderful remedy. 
It strengthens the 
vocal organs, allays 
irritation, and pre- 
vents the inroads of 
Consumption; in 
every stage of that 
dread disease, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
<> toral relieves cough- 
\ing and induces 
Se WS freshing rest. 

“T have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
in my family for thirty years and have 
always found it the best remedy for 
croup, to which complaint my children 
have been subject.”—Capt. U. Carley, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“From an experience of over thirty 
years in the sale of proprietary medi- 
cines, I feel justified in recommending 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. One of the 
best recommendations of the Pectoral is 
the enduring quality of its popularity, it 
being more salable now than it was 
twenty-five years ago, when its great 
success was considered marvelous.” — 
R. S. Drake, M. D., Beliot, Kans. 

“My little sister, four years of age, 
was so ill from bronchitis that we had 
almost given up hope of her recovery. 
Our family physician, a skilful man and 
of large experience, pronounced it use- 
less to give her any more medicine ; 
saying that he had done all it was pos- 
sible to do, and we must prepare for the 
worst. Asa last resort, we determined 
to try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and I can 
truly say, with the most happy results. 
After taking a few doses she seemed to 
breathe easier, and, within a week, was 
out of danger. We continued giving the 
Pectoral until satisfied she was entirely 
well. This has given me unbounded faith 
in the preparation, and I recommend it 
confidently to my customers.”—C. O. 
Lepper, Druggist, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

For Colds and Coughs, take ft 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1 ; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 



























BEAUTYor POLISH» 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED.| 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED, 


























